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Stephen P. Dunn 

The Fall and Rise of the Asiatic Mode of 
Production 

154pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
£4.9$. 

0 7100 9053 6 

One of the most haunting and 
intriguing heresies within Marxism is 
that of the Asiatic Mode of Production. 
A heresy it is, at any rate, when set 
against tne form of Marxism which was 
codified, frozen if you like, during the 
period when Marxism was most 
sharply defined and ruthlessly 
enforced, ie, during the Stalinist 
period, lt was then that the canonical 
five-step theory - primitive com- 
munism, slave-owning, feudalism, 
capitalism, socialism-to-communisra - 
was established. 

The heresies which this period 
inevitably provoked were of at least 
two kinds - the Hopeful and the 
Despairing. Orthodoxy consisted of a 
rigid deterministic scheme with five 
obligatory stages, through which 
manlcind was Inexorably frog-marched 
towards its eventual salvation. 
Optimistic heresies denied or ignored 
this hard-nosed sociological content of 
orthodoxy, the historical mnterialist 
element in lt, and concentrated instead 
on the nebulous, metaphysical and 
moral content of Marxism, which it had 
inherited from Hegelianism. The 
major scholarly coup of this approach 
was of course made by George Lukdcs, 
who had reconstructed the Hegelian 
foundations of Man's thought purely 
by interpretation of what Marx should 
have thought, only to have his 
speculative interpretations indepen- 
dently and strikingly confirmed, when 
the crucial and previously unknown 
early manuscripts of Marx became 
available. 

This early and moralistic strain in 
Marx, centred on the notion of 
"alienation'', played an important part 
both in the birth of the so-called New 
■ Left and the revival of Marxism, and in 
revisionism and liberalization within 
the Communist world. The woolly 
moralism has a double appeal: the 
negative one of dispensing with the 
now discredited concrete content of 
Marxism, incidentally making it easy to 
play down or even disavow 5 
determinism, and the positive one of 
fitting in with the mood of men who 
were moral critics rather than social 
analysts. No one had a very clear idea 
of what alienation was, and no idea 
whatsoever of what alienation would 
be like, but this only made this 
ideological Joker-CBrd all the more 
effective and attractive. . 

However, there was also the 
pessimistic heresy. The theory of the 
Asiatic Mode of Production contains 
no flight into critical moralism. It is as 
concrete, socioipaical, historical, and 
deterministic as Marxian orthodoxy,' 
perhaps moire so. It explains evil rather 
than inspiring hope. Its chief 
proponent, Wittfogel, ip his celebrated 
Oriental Despotism; denounced 
Stalinism.; but* nuide more of a 
contribution to explaining it than to. 
criticizing it. He migtit weli have said: 
hitherto, revisionists - only, • tried ; to, 
change Stalinism, the real task [s to 
understand . It. !W||tfpgAl graphically - 
described.an ide^i;typfcai Asian soda! 
order’whlch, because It was dependent, 
on large-scale Irrigation, in turn pre- 
supposed a powerful centralized 
bureaucracy, and so was doomed to 
tyranny and stagnation. Wittfogei’s 
book provided not merely a model of 
Asia’s past, but also a parable on the 
Soviet present. The social implications 
Of forced Industrialization in an Asian 


Stagnation without salvation 


before contemporary dictators, 
endowed, as you might say, with 
synchronic sanctions: the well-beforc- 
tne-event prostration of Marx before 
Stalin, attributed to him by Wlttfogel, 
presupposes a gift for historical 
foresight and a strangely disinterested 


vileness which could he quite unique. 1 
doubt whether either can really be 
attributed to Marx. 

Whether or not he was prophetically 
aided by Marx, what is not in dispute is 
that the discussion of the Asiatic Mode 
of Production came to an end during 
Stalin's domination, and was revived 
again some lime after his death. The 
story of this discussion, both before 
and after its suspension by Stalin, is the 
subject of Stephen Dunn's book. 

Let it be said right away that there 
are very good reasons indeed for 
wishing to proscribe the theory of the 
Asiatic Mode of Production as a heresy 
within Marxism. Marxism is a 
collective soteriologv. U is a faith 
which, though it promises no salvation 
to individuals, does very emphatically 
offer it to humanity nt large. It differs 
from Christianity in at least two further 
respects: salvntion is not selective, nor 
conditional on merit or selection, but 
will descend upon all of us without 
distinction, if we are still here when the 
time comes. It will come without 
conditions or, for that matter, 
consultation. We will be saved whether 
we like it or not. It is not in any way 
conditional on faith or on the 
endorsement of the truth by those 
about to be blessed -though it is rather 
assumed that the truth will by that 
stage become manifest and will be 
embraced. The potential for an 
eventual and indeed inescapable 
salvation is built into the present. The 
entelechy of salvation, the acorn/oak 
tree vision of soda] change, is central 
to Marxism, and constitutes an 
important part of its appeal. 

In a number of ways, the idea of the 
Asiatic Mode of Production constitutes 
a conceptual canker which, once 
introduced into the Marxist belief- 
system, ends up by corroding it fatally. 
The Asiatic Mode of Production may 


Ernest Gellner 

requirements of massive irrigation. Given all this, one can hardly refrnin 
depends on a historical ami from feeling some sympathy tor those 
geographical accident. So, if the who wished lo suppress or at least to 
Asiatic Mode of Production exists, the refute the AMP, and to suspect that 
promise of salvation is replaced by a those who wished to revive it were 
merely contingent, humiliatingly sometimes at least motivated, less by a 
accidental and extraneous possibility of desire for hope, than by the wish to find 
salvation. a language in which to voice their 

However, there is worse to come. c * cs P ai J ~ though this is certainly not 
Implicit in all this, of course, is a truly *[ ue £ f 3,1 °[ them - inside and outside 
Victorian European vainglory: the S e So \ iel Vj 1 ' 00 /. For instance, Mr 
distinction between a dialectical. P u ? n describes himself as both an 
endogenously liberated Occident, and independent Marxist thinker and as 
a static, passively liberated Orient. ^ 1 1 : ■.defined as neo-Aziaichik , 
Worse still, the AMP presents the where Aziatchik denotes an upholder 
picture of a dominant bureaucracy nfsonw fprmof ^theory of the AMP. He 
exploiting agrarian village *'*> ,olds * with regard to the Sowe 
communities enntninino thfir ntvn debate, thut The simplest overall 


communities, containing their own debate,, thut the simplest overall 
artisans. Unfortunately, this self- inclusion would ... be thnl the 
serving bureaucracy is co-extensive Aziatchik side, in its new guise, had 
with the state: It is the state. This W L °? lh c e det * ale , in *}} respects except 
contradicts the important Marxist ,hal of terminology, 
doctrine that the state only arises to To judge from Dunn's position, the 
protect pre-existing class interests, to Aziatchiks have gone over to the 
contain, resolve and prejudge the counter-attack; it is not merely that 
conflicts which had been they defend the existence of a 
independently engendered by distinctive AMP but, on the contrary, 
previously established clnsscs. they Impugn the right of the Slave- 
However, there are no dominant holding Society to n pluce in an overall 
c asses in the AMP other than the state theory of social development. They no 
class itself, which however, can hardly longcr ask whdhcr the East enn fit the 
exist prior to itself, or spring info bong Mediterranean slave -holding model: 
m order to protect its own prior instead, they chullcngc either the 
interests. reality or the typicality of "clnssicnr 

This opens the way to what Soviet s ' avc widely, ft may be a historical 
Marxists call “the idealist theory of myth, or it may just be a social 
violence", the supposition that eccentricity, but it is not in this view 
violence can be an independent prime essential to the evolution of human 
mover in history, and not merely the sooety. The place of slavery, not of 
servant of economic interests. Oriental Despotism, as a recognized 
Violence is and ought only to be the station along the Calvary of mankind, 
slave of economic concerns - this is on ,s n o w doubtful. Instead of absorbing 
important part of Marxist orthodoxy, th* AMP into slave-owning, they wish 
and rightly so: once violence is allowed fo incorporate the societies previously 
to be an independent agency in history . identified as slave-owning into some 
salvation can no longer be guaranteed, other broader species, perhaps to be 
In fact it then loses any plausibility, called simply pre-feudoi . 

SL at .i h L^ This is how Dunn defines his own 


SSS; neo- Aziatchik view: . . I consider it 

SSJS f !n advisable to replace the slaveholdina 

fhin an s 0 ™ 1 order wil " a variable ‘prefeudaP 

stage which can take widely differing 
iSvfrnS ° f nn t£ nfhSl hnn forras ■ • • •” The prominence of the 
“?■ ^ nf d“*al slave-holtfing society in the 

SSI? views of Marx and Engels is then 

SSL nrSSlii explained in terms of the edu- 

n rhft irin^ fTn h* P cati onal bias of nineteenth-century 

IK Fi f rn v, 0 intellectuals; the Slave-owning social 

r#>h!tinna formation is simply a shadow of the 

nrnHnr-hVLM orifinofil Hf curriculum. Engels had 

fh/ lhat a11 European achievements 
mMn fl « U nf dd In^{S. P^^pposed previous Greek Slavery; 

^ffonnmnneiu^ln^idKto^ ™ s l ® P ow ™ doubt. Greek slavery 

h fhrni oh , ? ses » if not R* "historical justification, 

prOlTUSC of SmVfition tbrougn ffipri at' IftARt lt^ rlklinrlivpnpqc 

Classlessness, where classes are defined men at leflSt lts distinctiveness, 
in terms of relations to the means of Dunn seems either unaware or 
production, loses its foundation. It is untroubled by the problems which 
an interesting and signi ficant fact .about arise for Marxist soteriology from his 
contemporary discussions within the own version of Marxist sociology. He 
Soviet Union, that whereas it is . admits that capitalism (a legitimate 
possible to hold diverse views about social form) occurred biit once, 
the number and sequence of historical Furthermore, and more damagingly, 
stages and social forms, the doctrine he concedes, invoking the Soviet 
that the state may only emerge in classicist Shtaerman, : that ■ this pre- 
consequence of prior class conflict feudal stage does not seem to contain 
remains a Well-entrenched part of within itself seeds, of growth towards 
orthodoxy. any higher form: this prefeudal 


Valleys, and many others, during some 
historical periods: but it has terrible 
implications for the wider theoretical 
system of which It Is part. Fdr one 
thing, it is stagnant both In fact, and on 
the basis of canonical authority: Marx 
himself had noted that the only 
genuine social revolution in India was 
imported by the English. The sheer 
fact of being thus turned Into a cul-de- 
sac of history deprives those caught 
within it of any rational hope of 
liberation. Like the princess 
imprisoned by the dragon, their only 
hope lies in an extraneous liberator. 
Whether he eventually arrives or not, 
whether other non-stagnaut societies 
exist, willing or able to act as knights/ 
saviours, whether • continents exist 
which are not constrained by the 


Redecoraiions 


society. ./ . : 

•/'- Wlttfogel ■ linked this historical 
analysis with the contemporary 
'parable by a curious argument, 
purporting to explain why the notion of 
the./* Asiatic Mode or Production 
■disappears from Marx’s later work: 
>Marx r had by then anticipated that his 
/.ideas .wpiild l£ad to 1 some kind of 
’Stal[nlsm , and ^suppressed the notion 
/.out p^ an anticipatory eagerness to 
;<.spar^ ^.the’ tyrant any Ideological 
^erobarrasinient. Many men, including 
.vl^k^V/ 'have apqsed ; themselves 

Ml , »’ ,1* . V». i * . , 1 


A few skilful touches, deft licks of the brush, / 

Our bathroom altered to • high psyilloq over. /be estuary > 
With its water-throne, and its reclining watef-iofa 
With the plump sudsing scatter-cushions. * • 

She walked in a rainy cloud of sifks; 

She replied fo a tofl and cultured Voice 
That she would soon bi nineteen. .' 

She got Into the bath and disappeared ’ 

Behind the crystal curtains to the shower. . 

The odours of many gardens carpie through those cur toins. 

I peeked to see if there were gardens there; ■. 

I saw her shaking her sleeves of water. 

Restored thus, we deicendod. ' 1 

The clorgy wero in their drinking-clothes 
(Our grounds are connected’ by a small gate) ■ 

He wore a kind of cricketer's Illy- nos till of the heart: 

His shirt rose to a high collar arid broke open In front. 


Peter Redgrove 


stage is not capable of giving rise to a 
higher stage of itself, anti. . . the 
revolution lo which it is subject is a 
purely destructive one . . . . ' Worse 
still, it appears that the “Asian" 
version of this ore- feudal stage is not 
even capable of collapsing through its 
own resources; it can neither grow nor 
die. It lacks not merely the seeds of 
growth, but even of retrogression. Lt 
owes even the purely destructive 
revolution to "the more highly 
developed and technologically ad- 
vanced European societies". On this 
account. Asian societies were veritable 
siruldbruggs. incapable of genuine 
death as much as of development. 

If all this or something like it is true, 
humanity owes (he good fortune (if 
such it be) of ha ving come e ve n as far as 
it has, lo a whole series of miracles. At 
no stage was its progress part of a 
manifest or even of a bidden destiny. 
Development was not a birthright, a 
potential inscribed into the very nature 
of every society, destined to fulfil itself 
eventually; it depends on mysterious 
reasons, either extraneous or 
contingent on unique and complex 
concatenations of circumstances. A 
view of this kind is in fact held by the 
distinguished contemporary Soviet 
theoretician Yuri Semenov, though 
Dunn, who quotes Semenov in other 
contexts, docs not invoke him for this 
end. This kind of view brings Dunn and 
some Soviet Marxists close to Che 
paradigm of bourgeois Weberian 


historical sociology, which long ago 
replaced the acom/oak model of social 
development by that of the “fortuitous 
gate-keeper". 

Instead of endowing every ncom 
society with the potential for eventual 
growth and salvntion, this newer model 
of Marxism treats growth or trans- 
formation as the consequence of a 
unique and near-miraculous mutation. 

It makes development even more 
unpredictable ana precarious than 
does Weber; he only needed one 
Wirtschaftsmmiler, but Yuri Semonov 
and Stephen Dunn need at least three 
each (not the same ones incidentally). 

In Dunn's version, before we coufd 
progress as far as we have, three 
historical accidents (constellations in 
no way inscribed into the nature and 
legitimate expectations of human 
society) had to occur. First, general • 
climatic etc, conditions had to be such ■ 
os to ensure that not all p re-feudal 
societies were forced into the Asian 
mould, which is incapable of even . 
collapsing properly out' of its own 
resources, let alone, nowing. 
Secondly, the non-Asian variants of 
the pre-feud al social form, Which at 
least have the capacity for self- 
' destruction, had to leave behind them 
debris which: were inflammable when 
some, once again fortuitous, feudal ' 
spark alighted on them; and thirdly, . 
the apparently unique combinations 
leading lo capitalism had to occtir at 
least once. Such repeated improbable 
good fortune (or bad, if you da not like 
ine way it is all going) seems a far cry 
, from the sweep .of the Hegelian 
manifest destiny, which once pervaded 
. -Marxism. 

However, Dunn's substantive views 
.'•on this .problem, interesting though.: 
they are , are not tlie cenfre o f gravity of - 
..this - volume,: - which . is 1 primarily 
Concerned to give . an accounLofthe./ 
.‘Soviet debate, Thfs is a veiy-pratee- 
: worthy enterprise. Discussions .among 
- historians and anthropologi&ls . are - 
vigorous and substantial, and do 
enable us to get at least a partial picture - 
of current Soviet intellectual life and ; 
preoccupations. In Dunn's view, the 
pre-history, so to speak, of the revival 
of the AMP, stiuted quietly ; after the . 
i las l war, not as an overt Affirmation of r 

■ the AMP, but with asiow undermining 
of the notion of a generic slayer-owning , . 
sodetv which had' beeii intended to 

. absorb both Classical sqde'ty and the . ' 
pre-Helleriistic Near East. Finally, ; M in 
the. hitter half of- the. .-J 950 m the l f 
staveholding interpretation Of <6ntfent ; • , , 
Eastern society was pfdgre^yely. r 
, undermined Without being formally //: 

■ repudiated. 1 ' NovdrthelesSi^Frotii'the;, 
end of the 'Second World War entile - : 
1964,1 ho Soviet , schblafj ',.fo ..iny:L :: 
knowledge, refers lo the social prtfe r of , 
the ancient Nettf East aStmydiingqther >.' 5: 

, than slaveholding. . . .“ The; debate : . 

emerged Info the open; says Dufih. at 
, the Seventh International Congress of ; 
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Anthropological and Ethnographic 
Sciences, held In Moscow in the 
summer of 1964. Hie triggering 
mechanism were papers by the Trench 
Maraists Suret-Canale and GodeLier, 
circulated by persons unknown, says 
Dunn, in the physical absence of (heir 
authors. Dunn remarks that he has not 
been able to discover who did the 
circulating. 

[ was present at this Congress, little 
knowing that i was taking part in 
history, and if my recollection is 
correct, there was no mystery 
whatsoever about the French papers in 
Question which were on the menu of 
tne Congress and were .circulated like 
all other papers. I could clearly feel a 
certain excitement in the air, and there 
was marked disappointment when, 
at the last moment, participants 
discovered that the authors had not 
turned up and (hat consequently these 
papers would not be read and 
discussed. There was, however, no 
difficulty fur foreigners in getting their 
papers included in the very extensive 
programme. One active, determined 
and uncompromising student of 
Wittfogcl's, the late Helen Conslus, 
wav present at the Congress and did not 
read her paper, and insisted on her 
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shnre of time on the platform and on 
the right to spell out (locally) hetero- 
dox views, which resulted in an 


Nikiforov and Dunn. Dunn is a full- 
lime observerof the Soviet scene who, 
as co-editor of Soviet Anthropology 
and Archaeology, is doing valuable 
work in making Soviet material in this 
field available to those who do not read 
Russian. This makes the absence of 
Nikiforov's volume among . his 
references very strange. Soviet books 
arc often ext remcly difficult to get hold 
of, and any good book is said to be sold 
out there within hours; thereafter it is a 
mnlter of luck what one can find. But 
Nikiforov was reviewed in the Soviet 
scholarly press, for instance, by the 
Orientalist Alaev. 

If Nikiforov's book is an interesting 
counter-example to Dunns 
conclusions, there exists another 
counter-example, of a thinker who is 
pro-Azialchik but does' not use any 
terminological smokescreen, which 
according to Dunn generally 
accompanies the neo-Azlatchik 
victory. That thinker is Yuri Semenov. 
Once again, Dunn quotes other 
contributions by him, but not his latest 
and highly relevant article. The only 
person to hold to a terniinologically 
blunt Azintchikism, according to 
Dunn, isG. A. Melikishvili.ondhehns 


cxtrnoniinnry scene between her nnd 
(presumably) n local person, wrestling 
on the dais for control of tlio 
microphone. 1 cannot be sure now 
whether Cousins overstepped the 
limits of time or of tolerance. No 
physical damage whs suffered by 
unyone, however. 

The Congress was also memorable 
for a remarkable lecture by Professor 
Meyer Fortes on L. H. Morgan. Fortes 
said, in effect, that Morgan was a 
splendid fellow, who would deserve 
full ncccptance from the best 
con temporary s( rue in ro l-fu rational 

anthropologists, if only we rid 
ourselves of the nineteenth-century 
evolutionist blinkers which his time has 
imposed oil him. These are not Forlcs's 
own words but my recollection of (lie 
general spirit of his urgument. Later. 
Fortes published these ideas in Kinship 
and the Social Order (1969). The 
Russians by and large seemed to miss 
the nuance, but immediately noticed 
the contention that Morgan was a fine 
fellow, a view to which they were and 
ore warmly committed, as were Marx 
and Engels. Long before Fortes had 
even finished speaking, excited 
photographers appeared from under 
the floorboards to record the historic 
scene in which the head of the 
Cambridge kufedra had come over to 
the Soviet cause, nnd Fortes was much 
lionized. It seems that the Russians 
thought . they had anthropologically 
subverted the West, at the very 
moment when, if Dunn is right, the 

■ West had quietly subverted them. 

If the overt debate started in 1964, 

■ Dunn 6oys that it " essentially closed’’ in 
1975. Thjs, like his assertion that the- 
hep-Azinlchiks won in' all but 
terminology, may be Bn exaggeration. 
In 1975, there appeared in Moscow 
V. N. Nikiforov's Vos to k l vsemlmala 
istofia (The Orient and Global 
History) ; which is a substantial, 350- 

• pages . long, uncompromising 
reaffirmation of the dnti-Aziatchlk 
position. Surprisingly. Dfiinri makes no' 
reference to this' important book, 
though . other contributions by 
Nikiforov to the debate are noted and 
tommehted on. Nikiforov's book 
1 contains a clear and entirely convincing . 
argument explaining why the AMP is 
; really incompatible -with Marxism (and 
incidentally, why it ought nqt be 




held his peace, it appears, since the 
early 1970s. In fact Semenov has 
reaffirmed the position in a volume 
which appenred in 1980,GrwHrfflra/voi 
agrarnoia evohnsia v razvivalush- 
cTukhsia stranakh Azil i Afriki 
(Government and Agrarian Evolution, 
in the Developing Countries of Asia 
and Africa), edited by Yu. G. 
Aleksandrov nnd others (Nnukn, 
Moscow, 1980). This volume, devoted 
primarily to conlemporniy problems of 
agrarian development in the Third 
World, is admittedly not n place where 
one would look for socio-historical 
discussions. Semenov firmly asserts (in 
diamctricnl opposition to Nikiforov) 
that Marx never abandoned the idea of 
the AMP: all that happened was that 
he realized that examples of it were to 
be found outside Asia and so he 
preferred to abandon this misleadingly 
geographical terminology. Semenov 
hinisclr proposes u new term for it, of 
poiitarism. Hi is term docs not merely 
Tree the notion of misleading 
geographical associations, it positively 
underscores the role of government in 
the system. Semenov affirms this in so 
many words: in this kind of society “the 
formation or classes was simultaneous 
with the formation of government”. By 
his very terminology and argument, ft 
seems ns if Semenov were eager to 
underscore those features of the AMP 
which had given offence to other 
Marxists. 

Apan from his failure to note these 
two works, Dunn also fails to comment 
on . the striking . parallelism and 
contrasts between this debate and 
another one,; namely that concerning 
(ha social . structure of nomadic 
societies. This debate too has a long, 
Complex and fascinating history in the 
Soviet Union, and some schools have 
participated in both of them. In some 
ways, it Is even more’ interesting: the 
Soviet Union has not inherited any 
slave-owning societies, but .it has 
Inherited prom Tsarism : very 
considerable . nomadic pastoral 
populations. So the question’ is 
practical as well as theoretical, and the 
marriage of theory and practice, as so 
often, is rather tempestuous. Nomadic 
sodefies share with "Asiatic" ones 
their stagnation. These acorns once 
again promise no oaks.- In other ways, 
the problems they raise for Marxism 
are different, if the Asians fail to fit 
into a slave-owning models the nomads 
fail to fit into a feudalist one. if Asian 
societies, inspire horror and fear - 
■petbaps wd tfiaycome to, resemble 
; Ihffh? - Nomads sometimes inspire 

.-.(lb mi ' .1 ■ 



“Take away your slogans; give us something to swallow, / Give us beer or brandy or schnapps or gin; I This Is the | 
only road for the self -betrayed to follow - 1 The Iasi way out that leads not out but in." Louis MacNeice 

photographed in The Stag’s Head, Hatlam Street, for Picture Post in 1949. ■■ . ! 

Defences against dread j 
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“I*:-,-. • w-. j f ■ ■' Afcoye' ; nil, ' ■ however,: ; Nikiforov's 
r briokco'ntftiris & (borough history of the 
dohafe. comparable to DU tin's 
M . except that ft If far more unibllfous, 

v- f\ v firtdenkfeavotjrrialso to coyer ibe ehlirc 

j ; pte-Sowet discu^dri of Asian society. 

I •!; Anyptie : who - pursued ; this matter 

it ■ • " iRifther will Ojbvicjusjyhave *o we both 
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•admiration, and the question: Why did 
they need to-be dest rayed? If they were 
Qrijy endowed with a most rudimentary 
-class structure^ who exactly Was it who 
hod to be , liquidated during the 
reconstruction? Socialist pastoralism 
ttok many, many years to restore the 
Rocks to thellevel that hud prevailed 
under* the old order. MUCH of this 
debate about the social potential of 
.ndmacJs wll|, one hopes jsoati become 
available to Western reader^ 1 when 
'Anatoli • Khazanov’s - : book; ofo 
nojmjdisrn is; published in ; English.' 
There Jsalsono mention of a previous' 
attempt to., give an .account of the 
Aaatip Mode of' Production: .by Ma J 
rinp Suwe r iSurvfy, Su rri m cr. f 979) ; • 
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The Cave of Making: The Poetry of 
Louis MacNeice 
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Louis MacNeice concluded the preface 
to his book The Poetry of IV. B. Yeats 
(1940) with the words: 

The background of a poem, its 
origin, its purpose, its ingredients, 
can be analysed and formulated, but 
the poem itself can only be 
experienced. All that the critic can . 
. do is lay stepping stones over the 
river - stones which are belter 
forgotten once the reader has 
reached a- position where he is in 
touch with the subject of criticism. 
MacNeice's book is as much about 
MacNeice as it is about Yeats: the 
Anglo-Irish poet in his early thirties 
haa to come to terras with his 
formidable senior, lately dead, and 
sense had to be made of attitudes which 
repelled him as well as due praise given 
to poems he loved ("If I were making a 
general anthology of shorter English 
poems, 1 should want to include some 
sixty by W. B. Yeats. There is no 
other poet in the language from whom 

1 should choose so many.”) 

■ : Robyn Marsack's study of 
MacNeice’s poetry, for all its merits, 
Jsn t at all the same sort of thing as' 
MacNeice’s book on Yeats, though the 
blurb • makes comparisons: “Its 

intention resembles (hat of MacNeice's 
book on Yeats, to make clear that he ls- 
'a less simple and more Substantial poet 
than muy of his admirers and some of 
bis detractors think him.’” This is in 
fact a. misquotation of the first sentence 
in MacNeice’s . final chapter: .*i less 
simple and a. more substantial poet 
than many .of his detractors and some ■ 
of bis admirers think Him,” Dr Marsack ; 
is a young New Zealand scholar, not so; 
taras I know a pool, arid her usefulness . 
jf stepping stones. She ; 

doeSp t In any way obtrude her owii 

npVcnnoltiif ANfl'kl. ei.i ' .j • ■_ •- 


Reader’s Guide to MacNeice” , as good 
- though not as wide-ranging - as John 
Fullers book on Auden. . 

Since MacNeice’s death in 1963, 
enthusiasts and exegetes have not 
neglected him - though his publishers 
allowed the 1966 Collected Poems 
(beautifully edited by the- late E. R. 
Dodds) to be out of print for . a 
shamefully long time. Terence Brown. 
William McKinnon, D. B. Moore and 
John Press have all published books or 
booklets on the work, Barbara 
Coupon's Louis MacNeice In the BBC 


own observant, striving, desolate; 
sociable, isolated self.” 

The thoughtful accuracy of them 
epithets is often matched in Marsack's 
sensitive analysis of MacNeice's 
techniques in individual poems. Por 
example, of the early “Valediction" 
she writes: 

The opening is oblique, an odd 
sidling into the subject, with its 
repetitive first phrase and delallr 
that slowly coalesce. . . "Vale- 
diction" is scattered with this kind of 


has appeared, and the long-delayed checked emphasis, as tboogb 
official biography Mat last being • MacNeice is tacking slightly untjl he 

written, by ion Stallworthy. But can trust himself to go directly 

Rnhun MarcnMrU hnnb in ahead, and it cives a neeesian 


Robyn Marsack's book, in spite of her 
detachment, is the best to appear so 
far. 

This Is partly because she has had 
access to, and made good use of, 
MacNeice' drafts and papers, many of 
them in American collections (the 
Berg, Buffalo, Columbia, Texas), 
some held by Hedli MacNeice. Her 
study of these manuscripts, often 
considered in detail, shows again and 
again that some of MacNeice's best 
poems came quickly and cleanly, 
almost without revision, and that some 
of bis worst (for example Autumn 
Sequety were the result of great toil. He 
was fluent; he was also quite 
consciously a makar, a craftsman - but 
the craftsmanship was usually at its 
best when U was not laboured over too 
Y'h'-n 0? use 
MacNeice on Yeats) he broke “his own 


MacNeice on Yeats) he broke “his own 
rules and turned his liabilities Into 
assets”; By the time he was writing the 
poems in Solstices' and The Burning 
Perch > fluency, craftsmanship ana 
happy accidents often came together, 
as they had done in Autumn Journal 
and before, 

MacNeice once quoted a remark of 
Auden’s in a review (and Marsack also 
relays it): “the more he (the poetj is 
conscious of an: iftner. disorder and. 
, dread i themore Value he 1 will place on 
■ tidiness In the work as a defence. . 

; MacNdce’i best ; poems are 
scrupulously tidy, not in any sense of 
bonng neatness^tMn their superb! 
; technical finish. That thev were also 


can trust himself to go directly L 
ahead, and it gives a necessary 
tension to the structure, pulling f • 
against the regularity of ■ the r 
couplets. ' ' I. 

Again, commenting on the later poem* 1 . 
(and one supposes witha blear regard 
tor Craig Raine, Christopher Reid, 
etc), she says: 

. His is not the "making strange’'; . . 

technique, by which objects are ; p, - 
. lifted out of tneir usual context and. Ft . 
In the new one are sharply redefined: f • 

MacNeice strips a familiar thing and: f. 
puts it in such a light that its eennest 5... 
is revealed. .- 

This is a good book, without..*., 
pretensions beyond those of a reader’s '?:• - 
companion or commentary. Here and, . . . i. 
there in discussing poems Mans# 
misses an obvious reference : or;.-.*.. 
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personality, and tier final judgment is 
muldal to.thfc point of coolness: .’'!! 
MacNeiCe_is .not in the company of : 
Yeats and ^liot, among modern poets, : 
ms achievement is stilj considerable." ' 
Surety the ^evaluatlrig job doesn't need , ■ 
to bnhg In the names of Yeals and Eliot 


^Ndtwithsrariding jthesp romitelons, 
Dunn ■<._> succinct - volume : : must- be 
wdlcbtne as!? most useful introduction 
to a /ascfnaling. subject, 
impoftaiirbdlhin itself arid for the light i 
rt jyjieds pn'Soykt roiellcctualilifc; . .. 


. n."i. - . 
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an appendage, along with bay Lewis 
and Spender. But Marsack is not really : 
Wnoerned with establishing ratings; 
•and nor<was MacNeice, who wrote. I ; ,i 
am iiot Interested -in ranking poets and ■ 
l aqt not even very much interested in 
greatness per, ser The- poets who 
interest me are thfc poets whom I like . 
^reading. ’ Though not billed as such, 
The Cave of Making # actually "A, 

■" v’£. . 


bonng neatnws but in their superb, 

: technical finish. That thev were also : 
ithe- rjauh of "ai 1 inner disorder and 
dread isn't, to be doubted . though 
Maj^ck seidom goes into ■ mUch 
. biographical or psychological detail: 
there is tactful , meption of such key ; 
• njDmentsashjs mother’sdeath in 1914, 
his despatch from Northern treljnd to 
boarding school at Shefoome In 19X7, 
the bewildenngly rapid break-up of his. 

wd^imexpectcd-lbve - 
- affair th6t ronrhpH -viff * l. 


the Harlequin/Picasso lines from’ "An . 

Eclogue for Christmas” sound very liw: &- 

MacNeice consciously making use; 

Edith Sitwell, MacNeice - as Marsack; -4_ 
realizes -• was a very literary aAt* -jT* 
allusive poet, for ail his "poet.: 
common man” statements of the 1920*'.. v • 
He was lalso, »from early on, .a I-,, 
marvellous. ..and '. .memofabte ■ fc.; 
rhetorician, to be compared in our WJ . •» ' 
only with Auden, Dylan Thomas Wd 
Larkin, fn'nis mid-twenties hP cOju*; .w.. 

. turn such a stanza as: » - ; > - - di ■) 

But all this js a dilettante's lie ' .- > r!l1 ' ! .v. 
Time's face Is not stone nor still hb:wWgjj ; L 
: Oiir mind, being dead, wishes. IP 

For we, being ghbsts, cannot catch hoW. 0 ^' . 

. . • -.^^7- : - thing*.. ; 

V-: • - ;- ■ . . V.' 

And the. year before his degth: ^ 

And thfe; names we read reeni tfiPre 

v,' •' : nam«ri )■ 

. Potions ;or. amulets, till we Vemenibcr'' '' 
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Blake could properly praise his work, 
he said, since he was only the 
Secretary, and “the Authors are in 
Eternity". His remark that sometimes 
he took dictation “even against my 
Will" may embolden us to wonder 
whether errors may not have crept in. 
At ail events - and pushing aside 
memories of office life - there seem to 
be two authors involved, one a poet 
and the other a prophet, who at times 
operate independently, so that we pass 
from unmistakable eloquence to what 
looks much like bombast. 

For all Blake's insistence on “Minute 
Particulars", the “Giant Forms” of the 
longer works are giant abstractions 
whose very appellatives sap credibility. 
Yet particulars are there, and so 
tellingly particular that the reader does 
not need to be a crank to feel impelled 
to interpret what otherwise would fail 
utterly to tempt him. Poet and prophet 
merge, then separate, then merge 
again. Thus, out of the wind and 
wailing of Visions of the Daughters of 
Albion, arise the fine passage on the 
animals (“With what sense does the 
tame pigeon measure out the expanse? 
. . , Ask the wild ass why he refuses 
burdens, and the meek camel / Why he 
loves man. . .") and such cogencies as 
“Can that be Love, that drinks another 
as a sponge drinks water?” Or the 
entrancing opening of Europe (“Five 
windows light the cavem'a Man”), 
before we are plunged into the 
phantasmagoric maelstrom of Ore, 
Enitharmon, Urthona, Urizen, Los, 
Ethinthus, Manathu- 


Ocalythron, 


Vorcyon and their sons and daughters, 
along with Westminster, Great George 
Street and the Park gate. Or 
The Jew’s-harp-house and the Green Mao, 
The Ponds where Bays to bathe delight, 
The fields of Cows by Willan's farm, 
Shine in Jerusalem's pleasant sight . . , 

Did he who made these lines make 
up Golgonooza, and Bowlahoola, 
Allamanda, those comic-strip names? 

This new and admirable selection 
replaces, not in all respects but with the 
addition of some seventy pages of 
notes, Max Plowman’s fuller Poems 
and Prophecies of. 1927. In his 
introduction P. H. Butter ascribes the 
diversity of Zoas and their Emanations 
and Spectres to "the fragmentation of 
man”. An explanation of what is going 
on rather than a vindication, this serves 


to bring out the grandness of Blake's 
undertaking and also the attendant 
perils. “All deities reside in the human . 
breast”: in comparison Faust’s two 
souls are child's play! It could be Blake 
himself who was fragmented: poet, 
prophet, philosopher, psychologist, his 
abstractions and nis particulars jostling 
in the street, in the heavens. Jung ana 
Freud were more discreet; while 
wanting in mystery - but mystery, I 
take it, was what they were out to 
dispel, or at least reduce - they gained 
from the mere lucidity of prose. 

For the defence, [ must cite 
Kathleen Raine's opinion (in her 
Choice of Blake’s Verse of 1970) that 
these “archetypal beings" will “seem 
less strange to a generation 
familiarized^ oy Jung with the idea of a 
’collective* unconscious peopled by 
such figures ns Blake depicted ana 
described, than to (hose matter-of-fact 
minds of the nineteenth century who 
thought him an inspired madman”. (1 
would not myself have thought Jung so 
potent.) Miss Raine, we might note, 
observes that, though Blake is often 
invoked by the political left, he was a 
religious mystic and the enemy of 
mnterialist and mechanistic ideologies, 
and also that his "doors of perception” 
have precious little in common with the 
cult of psychedelic drugs. True, yet one 
can see why it is that Doth the radical 
left and tne exponents of "mind- 
expanding" hallucinogens have felt 
able to draw on him for support, or at 
least fine phrases. 

The compulsion towards exegesis 
among those with no axe to grind is 
stronger in the case of this writer than 
with any other who comes to mind, and 
I may be wrong in believing that, where 
the “prophetic books” are concerned, 
the final fruits are not likely to be 
substantial. Of course, the author of 
Songs of Innocence and Songs of 
Experience, of other shorter poems 
and the beautiful Book of Thel, can 
afford his failures, even on (or 
especially on) so vast and original a 
scale. Professor Butter is right in 
judging that “the best combination” of 
poet and prophet is in the two sets of 
Songs, and in noting that neither set 
sticks exclusively to its description and 
- “Without Contraries is no 
progression” - no individual poem 
negates jts counterpart. They loo 
cannot always be ' interpreted with 
, much assurance, and even in this 
connection we may incline to fall back 
on the escape clause offered by the 
blurb here: Blake’s apparently opaque 
poems “are, in so far as major poetry 
ever is, perfectly intelligible, though 


not of course fully explicable’'. (Which Marriage of Heaven and Hell obscures 


is either a truism or nonsense. ) Or else . 
and hardly more comfortably, on 


what is dear in the text by finding it 
hard to believe that Blake considered 


Keats's account of the writer who is “(he cunning of weak and tame minds " 
“capable of being in uncertainties, necessary to human existence and 
mysteries, doubts, without any supposing that he hnd not yet 
irritable reaching after fact nnd developed “his idea lliat there arc 
reason", so that “the sense of Beauty ’negations’, which must he destroyed, 
overcomes every other consideration, as well as active ‘contraries', which 
or rather obliterates all consideration*', must be preserved in creative tensiun."' 

n .. , . . . - . It is unlikely that Blnke would have 

Butter s notes are brief and, except | r>een hij nt j to so blatant a •’ncgnlion". 
when factual (Washington, Franklin. An j j n f act t j, c chains in which the 
Warren, Gates, Hancock and Green crea |j ve Giants (those “sources of nil 
were American leaders), tentative, aC |j v jiy") live are firmly deplored: they 
frequently offering a choice of afe ni j n( j.f or g e d manacles, forged by 
meanings, and (which is not exncthj n those who * e cunnj ( .. wca ^ and 
ault) somewhat simplistic The |am0 rilther [han * courageous, 
innocent version of The Chimney Howevcri lhis points l0 a pri me 
Sweeper is scarcely joyous, though il obslac|c in Blok J _ , he difficulty of 
contains some wry stoical “ nw telling, nt a specific juncture, who are 
lovely hair is shaved off ^ at leas it can t t||e goodies, who the buddies. While 
be spoilt by the s loot), and is distinctly lhe g enera | j m po r[ 0 f Blake's 1 bought 
remimscenl of the old theory about pie | s f a j r jy readily taken, his crowded 
in the sky whe nyo u die - a n 1 mp ressioq canvases _ too many characters doing 
b y ^ Pious dosing lme ( nJ , hi _ 7 b | ur rnlher , han 

1°. lif? ,h „“i u, ^' y , srifs l devS, P it . 


may do. / But no Good if a Passion is in 
you”, together with much else from 
"Auguries of Innocence". 

But do we think it is always true that 
those who restrain desire do so because 


their desire is weak enough to be 
restrained? (In logic, yes.) Docs the 
road of excess invariably lead to the 
palace of wisdom? (We could die en 
route.) The nakedness of woman may 
indeed be the work of God, but suiely 
he who desires and acts can sometimes 
breed something worse than a vague 
pestilence. Does a firm persuasion that 
a thing is so, make it so? (Ycsundna. It 
nil depends. His humour often goes 
unrecognized, and this may be a 
Blakeian joke: though I rather doubt 
it.) And then: “Sooner murder an 
infant in its cradle than nurse unacted 
desires", which pulls Butter up short. 
“If taken literally this is Blnke being 
even more than usually provocative" - 
he is right to worry, tor it lies in the 
midst of excellent advice and rather 
trendy-sounding apophthegms, Zen- 
like, Sufi-like. A respectable 
interpretation is found: “But if the 
nursing metaphor governs the whale 
sentence then the ‘infunl’ is lhe 
unacted deshe which it is better to kill 
before it has grown big rather than to 
'nurse'.” This strikes inc ns strained 
and at odds with the earlier proverb 
predicting disaster for those who desire 
out act not. 

For obvious reasons, niggling of this 
kind - if niggling it is - would be far 
more arduous to sustain in relation to 
the prophetic books, und It could be 
held that equivocality is in the very 
nature of proverbial utterance. That 
argument. 1 suppose, would disable me 
from appealing to another of Blake's 
proverbs: “Truth cun never be told so 
as to be understood. and not believ'd:'' 

Truth was whnl Blake desired to 1 
communicate, but truth too is made up 
of small particulars and special cases. 
He was a unique poet and - if not truly 
a prophet - probably a saint. “I must 
Create a System or be enslav’d by 
another Mtin's . . .". The declaration 
came from Los in Jerusalem, who 
would not reason and compare, for his 
business was 10 create. But it sounds 
very much like Blake speaking , for 
himself. I cannot think (hat he 
managed to reconcile the creation of a 
system of his own with the requirement 
affirmed in another of .Los's 
statements:, “he who wishes to. see a 
Vision, a perfect Whole,/ Must see it in 
its Minute ' Particulars, Organized 
. . . Perhaps one is asking too much- 

but it is what Blake asked of himself. 


fear harm." Butter annotates: “The « kT uT .L .- , , 

conve ntional moral is the boy’s, not t he Sym bol s shift , so tha t in America the 

poet’s" - true, this is an innocent view dragon of Albion (George 111) is evil 
of things, and quite sufficiently because he is warring on the frecdom- 
modified by its “experienced* loving colonists, whereas the dragon m 
counterpart - nnd “what the poem has 'Printing house in Hell in 7«e 
shown is that Tom can be happy Marriage ofHeavcn and Hell must be 
because he still has the capacity for sood since he is cleaning rubbish u way 
vision, not because he docs nis duty in '. r j m . doors of perception, 

the sense the elder boy may intend". Admittedly wc have been warned 
Even so. it is the Angel in Toni’s vision U51n B one piece to clucidnte 

who tells him to be a good boy. thus another, yet one can hardly be blamed 
revealing himself as an agent of the for seeing or trying to see Blake swork 


revealing himself as an agent of the ror seeing or iryingiosee oiaxe sworn 
pie-in-the-sky party. as u * coherent or partially coheren 

r . whole. By and large it can be said that 

I think Butter is at times inclined - Butter's comments on the prophetic 
though less so than most commentators books help us to make our way through 
on tne poet - to take his own (very them, if rather unsteadily; it cannot so 
decent) will for Blake's deed. On the certainly be said (which is not his fault) 
other hand, “The Tyger" and "Ah l that they make us positively want to 
Sunflower" strike me ns less make our way. 


decent) will for Blake's deed. On the 
other hand, “The Tyger" and "Ah! 

Sunflower" strike me ns less 

SSSSliS, white SArS Not “ ShHfcespenre, Btekc mm. be 

lha most memorable of our poets. His 
aphorisms und generations, 
tart Wi rpRfftn o because or their drive and cutting edge . 

sound lik e categorical imperatives. 
«r?c d U mh?t^ < 8£ vniina ISf And when we understand something. 

uSravSi or |hink we d °- * urc| y 11 ls Mr 10 ask - « 

it?r^w>r S wnrm the possible without loo much irritable 
reaching after fact and reason - 
gj! ^Tho^fomss’’ who,hcr believe it to be true. We 

and^ncteed 0 IhaMove-Hte" mzy h„ve «* «£> 

been imported from elsewhere in fc yt o firfda^enl ab°e thore“hcfl ish" 

h„t ^Rutter imnli« productions of time" and (since We ore 

elsewhere that the reader shSuld ^ 

«^hT ,f,0ltep0OT1 “ ' ,n inters) “Each Ellery of the hunted 

front of him. Hare , A flbre from the Brain does 

The note on Plates 16-17 of The tear”; "To be in a Passion you Good 


Urban urgings 


« , . . ■ . \ \ i *»ritug3 auuut nii| 

father, ' anti the jiaunfing, scarcely-to- 
be-uttertd shadow df his mqngoloid 

brother. M^aok.v^tingbLthefSflure ' 

rtAunimn Sequel, catches very exactly 
the quality 6f man and poeti^iLcaused,^ 
MacNejcetoobscure the pnethihgthat/ 
might havi held the poem together^ his- 
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• , .one of the^ best poets of the centu^.;^'>. 
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Fred Sqhwarzbach 

WiLLiAjvf B.- Thiksing ; . 

The Loudon MuseV Victorian Poetic 
Response 16 the City 
226pp. University of Georgia Press 
(UK Distributors: Transatlantic . , 
Book Service, London). £15. • , 

0 8203 0619 3 .. 

Urban ttaledictlad coupteti with praise 
of the countryside was a constant 
preoccupation of poets from the 1780s 
well into our own century: even Byron, 
that most urbane of urban poets, 

• borrowed Cowper’s line “God made 
. the country, ana man made the town" 

in Don Juan as part of his almost 
. embarrassingly overblown praise of 
r what he imagined to be the rustic 
virtues . of ' North American 

backwoodsmen. The conventional 
; view is .that this mistrust of the city led 

■ poets to ignore it, but as William B. 
Thesipg convincingly demonstrates, 

; there was in fact a rich and diverse 
!. poetic response to the city, even if a 
. . largely negative one. 

It if unfortunate, however, that this 
• . -*tydy is npt well presented , bearing the 
> rosual marks of its origin as an academic 
thesis: J moreoyer, the introductory 
j. chapter en the /Romantics is far too 

• "verfjihd ts 1 relation to the argument 

. ^wfiJoh-Tpljows is never made quite 
J'** tbe rqadef who perseveres 

'I i .. •• - .. . •. . 

■ :^-V • 


will find that on his home ground 
Professor Thesing is an able and 
instructive guide. 

That ground is the poetry of the city 
in the second half of the century. 
TbesiPg documents a growing sense 
amoog writers, from the early 1850s, 
that modern urban life bad thrown up 


1853 urged his fellows “to gain the ear 
of multitudes, to shake the beatfs of 
meo" by writing npt of putoral bliss 
bat of *fhe actual, palpable things with 
which oyr eVeryday life is concerned”. 
Clough arguea not only that poets 
should aim for greater documentary 
realism but that in a changing world the 


role of poetry itself would need to 
change. How could poets reach out to 
urban dwellers, who were degraded 
and . demoralized by thq pressures of 
city life? Should poetry seek to restore 
and revivify their battered souls? To do 
this was it necessary to take modern 
materials - railways, factories, city 
streets and events - for images anu 
subjects in verse?, And could the poet 
find the contemplative repose he 
needed to write: poetry within the 
crowded, noisy precincts of the town? 

Thesing distinguishes three main 
chronological divisions in the response 
to this call. In the.first, 1850-70, poets 
attempted to face up to the city, but 
found the stuff of modern city life too 
stern, and most gave up the struggle 
and retreated to the countryside, 
literally and figuratively. From 1870 to 


1890, a period characterized by urban 
class strife, poets strove tQ sympathize 
with the working tlasses, but 
eventually all except Morris drew back 
in horror or despair when they realized 
political violence was immanent. 
Then, in the 1890s, poets at last were 
able to take the everyday life tif the tity 
and transmute it into, positive, lyrical 
statements about the virtues of urban 
existence., , , .< : 

: This ihdsjs IS, ( think, somewhat too 
ijeat (and boirOWs too uncritically from 
the . vrotk. of Raymond; Williams).. 
Thesing ignores the fact: that calls to 
poets to meet the challenges of modem 
urban life began long before the 1850s; 
.Wordsworth makes much the same 

S lea in the 1800 “Preface” to Lyrical 
alldds. Thesing fails also to discuss 
the rich tradition of comic verse, where 
from the 1850s there were precisely the 
open acceptance of urban subjects and 
realistic portrayal of the city he finds 
leaking elsewhere. Bur it 16 one of.the 
virtues of TAe London Mute ‘that 'the 
overall theme does not. 'Intrude too- 
much in the discussions of. individual 
poets, where the author shdws n firm 
sense of the outline Of each career and 
the merits and defects of the poetry. 

Indeed, one of the great -surprises 
here is just how maiiy writers did at 
least attempt .to write verse' about 
London ana city life. One of Thesing' s 
most valuable contribqtions ts to insist 
that the work of a number of major 
poets, principally Clough and Arnold, 


involvement in and concern with what 
were essentially urban themes and 
issues. Particularly • in the case of 
Arnold this suggests a fresh and 
productive way to read even those 
poems (like “Empedocles") not 
directly about urban subjects.. Thesing 
also draws attention to the work of a 
. number of interesting minor city poets. 

there is one important', problem . 

: here,- however , and though : Thesing • 
shows awa reneSs of it he. does not come 
..to grips' with II.- It i$ (hat sq much of thb 
poetry of the city.issecotid-rate at best; , 
and at worst laughable- id its badness. 


Criticism in paperback 
Critical editions of two major Eng- 
lish poets,: Spenser and Keats, are 
among recent paperback reissues of 
verse and literary criticism. Hugb 
Maclean's selection of Edpiund Spen- 
ser's Poetry , first published in 1968, 
now appears ip a new. and enlarged 
edition (748pp, Norton. £6.50. 0;393 
'95138 3); jt includes a generous sam- 
ple of critical opirifon, chiefly tw6n* . 
; tieth-eentury,' op.;, lhe poet. ; John 


There was at mid-century no English 
Baudelaire, no English whitman, nor 
even a poetjeal Dickens: as Arnold 


-wrote to Clough In 1847 (in a letter 
Thesing quotes), the / modem age : 
simply was not suited to ppetrv - ‘‘not 
.unprofound, nbt ungrano, not 
unmoving: - but unpoetledt'. No 
matter how many pleas went forth to 
write poetry which addressed the needs 
of an urban age . poets generally looked 
to muses ? other than the; urban for 


addressing; it Professor Thesing can. 
givi us. only an IpcOiriplate version, 
i * But if The, London A fide tells only 
Tialf the story we ought to. hove, none 
the less it -is a halt well fold and is 
to be welcomed as an indispensible 
contribution to our knowledge of the 


trysiae, poets, principally Clough and Arnold, role , of the , _dty jn ■ (ho riinettentli- 
1 870 to must be seen within the context of their pelitury literacy maginatlpir, * .. ; ! 


674 15431 2), supplements the textB 
of the poems with an eighty-page 
section, of notes. New light Ts thrown 
on Keats's contemporary, Shelley, in 
Shelley on Love (247pp, Anvil Press 
Poetry. £3.95. 0 85W6 101 6), an 
anthology of l .the poet’s' htiherto 
little-known prose writings on this 
topia, edited by Richard Holmes, to be 
published later this niohih. 

Michael Hamburger’s 1969 study. 
The Truth of Poetry: Tensions ln Mod- 
em Poetry from Baudelaire to tlie 1960s 
(347pp. Methuen. £4.95. 0 416 34240 
X), now appears with a poslspripl’ftpra 
- the author in which he notes that "it Is 
the theory, the jargon ancl the prescrip- 
tions that have chariged" dace tne. 
baok’sHrat publication: also reissued is 
Victorian Jrcutiusy (257pp. Brighton: , 
Harvester. £6.95, fi: 7TOS:goS;v5). 
Stephen Prickett?s . account or tms. 
“caunterittaditlqn^ to • the- -pl^va jljng • 
^ealisnl of the; period. 
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Sunset in the West 


Roger Owen 


J. M. COETZEK 
Dusklands 

^j^.| Seeker and Warburg. £6.95. 


my best lo fashion a core for myself." 
Eugene, steeling himself with 
invocations from the books and articles 
he has read, applies his will to 


showily chooses to parade. Again, 
however, much of the writing is 
marvellously precise. 


nc nus reaa, applies nis will to . . . .. 

everything - to the anarchical tics and . The s 2, r -^ reac ^ cs , c * ,niax when 
convulsions of his body; to his Jacobus Coetzee and his party visit a 
interview technique; to his failed la.rrible vengeance on a Hottentot 
■ — i *- «-!- -i — j tribe, lhe description of this massacre 


0 436 10296 X 

First published in South Africa in 1974, 
Dusklands isj. M. Coeizee's first work 
of fiction. Two other remarkable 


relationships at work and to his dead 
marriage. There is a comic or Pooter- 
ish feel to the story at first, bul this 
fades as his mis-readings of the world 


tribe. The description of this massacre 
is clinically detached - the ghastliness 
unfolds as in a piece of silent newsreel 
footage. The narrator is indeed a 

e - - -I-* I I I" ■ 


for “P ; " " teka»ylun"i:Scr'eh=i' S 


iuucs as ins mis-reaamgs or ine worm , . -t . , . . , . 

become grotesque. His madness erupts ‘“utasist, driven by a mad solipsism 
in an act of horrifying violence and he w !jj c ^ moulds the external world to his 
ends up in a locked asylum. There he is JJ 1I: the w F Hth he feels towards the 


later, already been publishedln Britain 
- it is hard to see why this one has taken 
so long to arrive. Dttskinnds is made up 
of two stories. One {The Vietnam 
Project ) is set in the United States in 
the late 1 96Us; the other ( The Narrative 


will; the wrath he feels towards the 
Hottentots is caused by their failure to 
accommodate him. They failed to bow 
down before him. They failed even to 
tie him to a stake ana dance around 


reason by "reason" he unregencralelv •fwminuuaie min. nicy nuicu iu uuw 
dings to it. down before him. They failed even to 

nr i.ic „ .... • M m to a stake ana dance around 

hnPJomVnH !n P mu. h' C i SRyS ’ ,9 av,ng a him. They chose not to adhere to any of 
mylh ’ - a V? ab * e every the scripts or scenarios spawned by his 
now and then to surprise them with an fantasies. They treated him instead 


insight ~ n neat condensation here, an 


IIII.I1I.IV I IIIV UII1UJ V i Mr jyiirrCIfiYC jV 5 ', " wmiMiamiMii Iiviv, an 

of Jacobus Coetzee ) in South Africa displacement there, f think they 
two hundred years earlier. Each tale is musl fintl me an exceptional patient/' 
complete in itself, but their nature and He is poignantly wrong. And, in this 
design are such that the book can and book, so tire “they'' - by definition. 


aesign are suen tnat me book can ana dook, so are "tney - oy deiinition 
should be read as a single work, ft is a The effect is bleakly moving. 

iiligncd, A SS sofey Hid .‘in 


iiligncd, and of a texture so glassy and 
mirror-like that each story throws light 
on the other. 

There are moments when (the 
authorial) J. M. Coetzee 's arte fuel 
scents too deliberately contrived niul 
the stories' purposes lose themselves in 
technical dazzle. Hut overall (lie book 
is rich, inventive, Anil full of energy. 
The prose is varied and flexible, 
responsive to many changes of mood 
and pace. 

Coetzee makes it clear that the 
dusklands of the title arc those 
“evening lands" where the sun has set - 
in other words, the “West". His 
concept, though, is historical and 
philosophical rather than geographic 
or politically sectarian, ft points to the 
large notion of h post-seventeenth- 
century “modern’' world. This, in 
C'octzec ’s version, is a grey, de- 
natured place where technology and 
abstraction buzz and chatter, where 


l lie second story recounts the 
adventures of a Boer frontiersman and 
explorer in the early 17605. Scholarly 
footnotes, a “Translators’ Preface 1 ’ 
and similnr sponfcry purport lo give it 
the nuthorily of u "document . The 
greater part is not only fiction, hut 
fiction whose “fictivencss” Coetzee 


the scripts or scenarios spawned by his 
fantasies. They treatea him instead 
with a mixture of curiosity and 
indifference, and their children even 
found him funny. He can’t have that. 

• J. M. Coetzee purveys a certain 
grand, metaphysical design which not 
everyone will find palatable. He is 
metaphysical in the other sense too - a 
setter of ingenious puzzles. As he 
evidently realizes (and covertly lets it 
he known) lie is himself the 
embodiment of some of what he 
criticizes. But in general he uses his 
own inner contradictions to 
remarkable effect. 


David Montrose 

John Updike 
Bech is Back 

195pp. Andre Deutsch. £6.95. 

0 233 97512 8 

. . . this fortyish young man . . . with 
his thinning curly hair and 
melancholy Jewish nose, the author 
of one good book and three others, 
the good one having come first. By a 
kina of oversight, he had never 
married. His reputation had grown 
while his powers declined. 

Thus, in “The Bulgarian Poetess’’, was 
Henry BeCh, scion of Manhattan, 
introduced to New Yorker readers in 
1965. Somewhat unexpectedly, the 


story took first prize in the O. Henry 
Awards, inspiring John Updike to 
recall Bech, originally intended as a 
one-off, for further misadventures. In 
time, the stories were arranged into a . 
loose sequence and Bech: A Book 
appeared in 1970. 

The book has always been 
considered a minor achievement, 
partly because it came between two 


Under threat 


Frank Tuohy 

Bernard Mac Laverty 
C al 

170pp. Cape. £6.95. 
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Cal Is Bernard Mac Laverty’s second 
novel - he has also published two 
volumes of short stories - and it 


Nineties- that he didn't know which of 
them was good or bad, but he was sure 
they were too many. Prose writers 
impinge less frequently on our 
attention. With Cal Mac Laverty joins 
Jennifer Johnston and Dcrvta Murphy 
(author of the excellent non-fiction 
work A Place Apart). These, like the 

G aels, move beyond commitment, 
eyond neutrality, to an awareness of 
the humanity that remains. 

In this, all three follow the best Irish 


larger events in Updike's career: the 
once-notorious Couples and the 
return, in Rabbit Redux, of Harry 
Angstrom. But there were intrinsic 
shortcomings, too. In particular, when 
following-up “The Bulgarian Poetess", 


following-up "The Bulgarian Poetess", 
Updike had misinterpreted or ignored 
its appeal. Having toured Eastern 
Europe at State Department expense 
as a cultural ambassador, Updike bad 
written the story to utilize impressions 
collected en route: Bech was Invented 
simply to act as his vehicle, a device for 
transforming autobiography into 
fiction. Readers found “The Bulgarian 
Poetess” to be rather slight, but 
redeemed Jjy its engaging protagonist 


at-Huii uua amx wiiaiiLT, wnere — auu u 

consciousness feeds on itself, and d| splays an admirable confidence and writing, reflecting not only Joyce's 
feeling is murdered. It is a world in sure ness of touch. Cal is one of those “plague on both your houses' 1 but also 
which knowledge has become the ra . ir *y short, densely organized novels the marked nmbiguities of Yeats’s 
deceptive form taken by peculiar kinds w,th “ strong narrative, providing no “Easter 1916". It is an attitude that 
of ignorance. space for random commentary or once caused outrage: Maud Gonne and 

-r „„„ 


“plague on both your houses" but also 
the marked ambiguities of Yeats’s 
“Easter 1916". It is an attitude that 


The first story begins with, these 
words: “My name is Eugene Dawn. I 
can’! help that. Here goes.” The three 


sentences are a kind of oponing chord, 
made up of the notes we are to hear 
again and again. There is first Eugene's 
concern for factuality and labelling; 
next his. resentful fe&r and paranoia. 


space for random commentary or once caused outrage: Maud Gonne and 
picturesque speech. The precision of her henchwomen protesting outside 
the writing, the Lack of fuss with which the theatre guaranteed the humanity of 
a variety of characters is established, O’Casey’s early plays. Literature is no 
create a sense of elation which longer central in this way, and certainly 
transcendsthemeandsubject.Here.in none of the partisans is interested. 


next his. resenllui rear and pa 
and finally his faith in the eifl 
the. will. 


a modest and unlikely setting, is an Writers are free - as Mac Laverty 
Illustration of Henry James’s dictum, shows - to present. the questions and 
m reply Jo H. G. Wells, that “art not provide the answers, 


makes fife, makes interest, makes 


Eugene is employed by aii American 
Foundation charged with delivering 
insights which wilfbe of practical use I n 
whining the Vietnam war. These are 
derived from such characteristically ■ 
“modern"- human ■ sciences as 

linguistics, anthropology, games 

theory, the study of myth and so on. In 
these disciplines (and their taint, we 
are to understand, is inherent - they 
are not simply guilty by association) 
Eugene is expert. They are to servo 
him badly. 

“People who doub Rliemseives'*, he 
pronounces, "have no core. I am doing 


!cac T importance!’' 
The actii 


Cal's story is that of a young mariof 
some charm and intelligence and his 
efforts to rid himself of his terrorist 


are not simply 


INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY AND 
MANAGEMENT BOOK FAIR 

- • -I 14t«Xirtq J033 ' \ i . - v 

... : •! * ; v.,- ■ V ’ * ^ waioorf M fra. Atwyvc hI London / •: ' 

*;> /Tfo dnly taJf ir\ the UnHod.KIngdom specialising in pubif- 


contemporary Ulster where, it must be connections. Too squeamish to work 
confessed by now, not only lire itself, with his father in the slaughterhouse, 
but interest and importance have often he is unemployed, spending his time 
seemed at risk. Though stemming of strumming a guitar and visiting the 
course from the historical legacy of local library, where he borrows tapes 
Ireland ara whole, the prese n t troubles of Muddy Waters and falls in love with 
in Ulster are unique id that none of the the librarian, Marcella. Cal and his 
factions involved has attracted widowed father, the last Catholics in a 
commitment from outsiders; there is ‘ Protestant street, live under threat 
no Erskine Childers, as far as one Threats plso come from Crilly, Cal’s 
knows, no Maud Goqne. Yet there is contemporary at school, a natural 
no dearth of writing, either in verse or sadist who is exploited by the leadinc 
prose. With the poets, it is possible to terrorisL Fuibar Skefflngton. !" . 

~ n some young Americans portrayed in 
__ 1 -■ V recent films. :■ There is something 

CHNOLOGY AND 1 cinematic. too; about the treatment of 
h DAnif EAID ■■■. I ^ arcc ^ a ' widow of a Protestant 

■ »wl\ rAIn • I farmer, and even more about the 


Connected with, a basic errpr ; of 
construction. Cal has a dark secret, and 
t is perfectly legitimate for him to keep 
« . from (he woman He loves, since 


(although Bech was primarily intended 
as a proxy set of faculties, Updike had 
avoided flatness). . A virtually 
unalloyed comic figure, Bech was 
something of a departure for the 
author, but still came across as a typical 
Updike hero: preoccupied with 

discovering the ’‘central woman", 
fearful of decay, and now suffering a 
writer's block, his better days behind 
him. Admittedly, these qualities were 
only sketchily explored in that first 
story, but here, surely, was a suitable 
case for development. 

Instead, Updike largely retained his 
initial formulai' Been continued to 
function as a kind of cultural litmus 
paper; wherever Updike went, he was 
sure to follow. “Bech in Rumania" and 
“Rich in Russia" niade further use of 
the writer's impressions of Eastern 
Europe; "Bech Takes Pot Luck” and 
“Bech Swings?” placed his hero in. 
respectively, Martha’s Vineyard and 
.Swinging London. These and other 
stories put some flesh on the original 
bones,; but Bech’s character was 
generally a side-issue, In particular, 
the 1 nch possibilities, domic or 
otherwise, of Bech’s block were passed 
over for relatively painless jabs at 
espects of literary life, notably Bech’s 
abihtyto abandon writing altogether as 
uis silence and renown flourished 
together, Forster-like, while lucrative 
opportunities to read or lecture 
increased . correspondingly. The 
author’s conception of his hero, it 
seemed, had been conditioned by 
those hyrtible beginnings. ' 

■ rJi" the^ latest sec [lienee, 

h tie has, changed except that is 
older, ^ balder. 'heaVier; even ipore 
respected (hrs ?ilcdee. having attained 
.Salmgeresquq proportions). OnlV in 
the rioyella-Iengthi, and- overlong at 
does Updike; write 


unmemorablencss. Bech is 
conventional tourist in “The Holv 
Land’’ and "Mncbech". The first l 
scenes from his honeymoon with 
Beatrice Latcliett ("Bea"), the last his 
chain of mistresses - is almost straishi 
travel writing: the reader accompaifo 
the couple along the Via Dolorosa 
into the Church of the Holy Sepulchre* 
to the Wailing Wall (reluctantly 
touched by Bech). Bea. an 
Episcopalian, is thrilled by the sanctity 
of it all; but for Bech, no Zionist, Israel 
is devoid of sentimental significance 
He is offended by the reli^osity, the 
commercialism, the unimpressive holy 
sites. Yet in Bea’s ancestral home, the 
Scottish Highlands, it is Bech who 
experiences the sense of belonging. In 
the Clearances, he perceives a 
historical parallel with his own 
ancestors’ European ordeal: the 
unpeopled Highland pastures are a 
symbol of oppression in a way that 
Israel was not. 

So much for Bech the traveller; what 
of Bech the writer? Well, a zenith of 
sorts is reached in one of the anecdotes 
comprising “Three Illuminations in the 
Life of an American Author” as Bech 
undergoes creative agony over the 
highly remunerative task of inscribing 
his name on to sheets of paper to be 
bound Into a deluxe edition of one of 
his novels. Dissatisfied with his “ugly 
signatures’’, he experiments with 
different handwriting; supplied with 
cartons of felt-tip pens, he has trouble 
finding ones that suit hit 
“hypersensitive grasp". Finally: “he 
gazed deep into the negative perfection 
to which his career had been brought. 
He could not even write his - own . 
name." A neat joke, but, at nine pages, ' : 
_ a long-drawn-out one. 

Then, In “Bech Wed", comes an 1 
astonishing resurgence. Bech has . 
moved in with Bea and her children/ 1 
quitting Manhattan for a mock-Tudor 
mansion upstate, among alien WASPs. • 
Here, prodded by Bea, Bech takes'to 
his attic and completes Think Big, his 
perpetual work-in-progress. A bulky 
saga of power and sex, it makes Bedia 
million. Bea sets about refurnishing ; 
the house and pesters him to begin I 
regular production. Increasingly, Bech 
apprehends their different atutudest 
His concern has always beeh to write 
books worthy of himself; his silence 
was an acceptance that he could no 
longer do so. For Bea, though, a 
worthy book is one that soIIsl 
C onsequently, in Bech's mind. Think 
Big - the unworthy best-seller she ' 
forced out of him - becomes her book t 
her dubious “triumph", more than It Is 
his. When a long-discarded mistress 
tells Bech that she blames the book on 


Boa's influence, he is so grateful lb : 
receive unsought backing for his self- ■ 
exculpation that he commits adultery 


exculpation that he commits adultery 
with her; His marriage sets a course for . 
the rocks. 

As a story-writer, Updike is often 
able to charge with meaning the 
apparently insubstantial and' 
commonplace. The Bech stories, 
though, are exactly what they seeib: 
slight, elegantly vyritten' tales abouU 
figure who merits better treatment. 
The blurb claims that “The problems of 
illusion and reality, of fame and art. 
and of fidelity to oneself and to’ Others 
are all considered,. , "Certainly.; 
Updike flirts with these graft'd themes, 
but (with one exception) does little 

S ore thari that, displaying a knack foj. 

ifriming 'over ithe weighty and 
dwelling on the trivial. That’exception 
is the problem of fame: if the stories d® r 
have an, underlying theme, i( is, fllopjt" 
Intermittently,, Bech’s reduction to a 
status, symbol. Bea revels in bpg 
married to a celebrity just as, in "Three . 
Illuminations 1 ’, $ woman nad loved 
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AlexdeJonge 

The Life and Times of Grigoril 
Rasputin 

368pp. Collins. £9.95. 
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Had a lovely evening yesterday . . . 
so uplifting! There was a bishop, an 
old man, accused that he kissed 
women etc. He like Our Friend ... . 
kissed everybody. 

Drop that godliness, Grigoril; drink 
up and talk plainly. 

These quotations, one from a letter to 
her husband Nicholas II by the 
Empress Alexandra (in this instance 
humbugged by an ancient pederast as 
well as by Rasputin), the other from 
Komissarov, the cynical gendarme 
colonel who looked after Rasputin's 
security for some months, make 
suitable epigraphs for a review of two 
more efforts to rehabilitate that 
double-faced humbug, one-time horsc- 


but it is clear from his unfinished book 
(the narrative ends in March 1916) that 
he went even further than dc Jongc in 
accepting Rasputin at his own 
valuation. He likens him to Lenin and 


hated him because he was n peasant intrigues that launched these figures; 
who had forced his way into Imperial he merely backed with his extra- 
favour (this was one of Gregory’s ordinary influence the men he knew 
favourite themes) . Rasputin’s power , the Em press want ed a l the insl nnee of a 
he believes, can only be explained by varied crew of devious and 


adopts the quite untenable position some extraordinary spiritual irresponsible wire-pullers, 
that this adventurer, who could never experience; he exercised, he thinks, n | t j s n0 accident that Ras 
learn a text or put a reasoned case, was genuine spiritual authority over his cu ii behind him nmnni 


the conscious architect and promoter 
of a sapient policy for expropriating 
large estates and giving, them to the 
peasants, according justice to the Jews 
and negotiating peace at any price. 


experience; ne exercised, ne thinics, n (t is no accident that Rasputin left no 
genuine spiritual authority over his cu || behind him among a people 
devotees. This is crucial. Leaving aside notorious for their veneration of long- 


the numerous unhappy psychopaths dead or quite preposterous i 
whom he helped or healed by physica He was no martyr in the peoi 
humiliation or possession, the real hit onlv genuine mourner 


numuiaiion or possession, the real 
believers in Rasputin as a Man of God 


notorious for their veneration of long- 
dead or quite preposterous impostors. 
He was no martyr in the people’s eyes; 
his only genuine mourners were a 
handful of unhappy women, an 


appointment in July 1915 he looked on, 
rightly, as a dangerous personal threat, 


something that caused him to incite the 
Empress Into furious counter-action). 
He was only interested in personalities 
who could be trusted to protect him, 
both in Petrograd and in his home 
Siberian diocese of Tobolsk, where 
both the bishop (Varnava) and the 


governor (Ordovsky-Tanaevsky) were 
(although he never trusted Varnava) 
his loyal servants, as well as being men 


De Jonge cites over 160 books and ^ ere ’ n * act h m >ted to a few tragic inventive daughter 


articles and some twenty periodicals. 
This sounds more impressive than It is; 
it has not saved him from innumerable 


figures like the Empress and Anna disappointed dregs of Petrograd’s self- 
Vyrubova, who refused to listen to the seeking underworld, many of whom 
slightest word of scandal about his f e H they had been let down by the 


factual blunders. His list of sources is P nvat . e Bl }d had themselves inability of this false prophet lo foresee 

unclassified and quite uncritical; he experienced his healing powers - the his end or to defend himself. As for the 


puts third-rate gossip-writers like 
‘‘Count Vnssili" (ie Princess Catherine 
Radziwill, best known for her forgeries 
of Cecil Rhodes’s signature) and 
“Essad Bey" (the pseudonym of a 
cosmopolitan literary scavenger 
called Noussimbaum), discredited 
journalists, sometimes posing as his- 
torians, like Lockhart, Russophobes 
like E. J. Dillon, Bnd concoctors of 
“contemporary” diaries like the former 
French ambassador, Pal6ologuo 
(whose work abounds in factual errors 
and was written up after the event), 
beside the solid documents already 
mentioned and many valuable extracts 


favourite and bv far the most effective 
underminer of the Russian throne 
-Gregory Rasputin. 

The times were out of joint, but 
Imperial Russia under the last 
Emperor was less moribund than many 
writers about Russian history would 
have us think (including Alex ae Jonge 
with his vision of vodka, cholera, 
venereal disease and pornographic 
writing riddling bodies and minds m St 
Petersburg). Russia’s industrial 
revolution nad got off to a late start in 
Alexander II*s reign, but was 
proceeding -with extraordinary speed 
> by 1914, with a growth rate of up to 10 
per cent a year. The country was at the 
beginning of an artistic, literary and 
spiritual renaissance. There had been a 


study of the subject); moreover, he 
relies, quite unjustifiably, on the three 
self-contradictory apologias published 
in Maria Rasputin’s name from 1925 to 
1977, with backing from the 
“memoirs” of that shameless 
sycophant Prince Zhevakhov. 

Chronology is ail-important in any 
assessment of Rasputin's character and 
rdle. His life falls into two halves. 
During the first half (1864-1907) he 
graduated to St Petersburg from 
obscurity in his native Siberian village 
of Pokrovskoe after much wandering 




Tea and more than sympathy? This 1914 photograph, accompanied by 
doggerel verses by the right-wing politician V. Af. Purishkevlch, was 
widely distributed to discredit Rasputin. In his book reviewed here (from 


widely distributed to discredit Kasputtn. in lus book reviewed nei 
which the picture is taken) Alex de Jonge writes “Rasputin appears to be 
surrounded by smart society women, and vet this is hot the case . . . With 
the exception of Mounya Golovina (seated fourth from the left} . . . the 
women were all unknowns”. 


through Russia’s holy places, learning Empress in the case of the Tsarevich, peasant masses (pace de Jonge and the 
the practices and sanctimonious Vyrubova whom Rasputin saved from couple of dubious references he 
phraseology of a sexually dominant ^er apparent death-bed after her quotes), they were quite unmoved, 
prophet of emancipation from the frightful railway accident in January . . ^ hnrH the basic 

flesh y lusts, by surrender, gross i 9 l5; the rest, and these were the great 

Sir ,0 wor.“p mC rd Since" ■ w ' re self ' seekin * h ™ bu *>' tel 

EX hi* arenf success wfth manv Chronology _ 18 also , vital in witnesses. He had been on the 


oy iy 14, witR a grawui rate or up to iu phraseology of a sexually dominant u/j- apparent death-bed after her 
per cent a year. The country wm at the p r0 ph e t or emancipation from the EriRhtfuP railway accident in January 
beginning of an arti^, hterary and jJ as |J|y l us ts, by surrender, gross jgfs- the rest, and these were the great 
spiritual renaissance. There had been a humiliation, sometimes verging on majority were self-seeking humbugs, 
grept development in education and nha ii u , W n re hjn and reoentance- ■ , ™ , , 

the first mass-circulation newspapers u: s orear’ success with many Chronology is also vital in 

were flourishing in the Cities. Among TOmen, failure with most men: For this determining the Empress s part In 
university students and educated youth nerfoa we haVe little evidence to go on influencing ministerial changes with 
in general , Marxism tyas no longer T few ^ rerolffl scK Rasputin’s help. There were noisy pre- 

fivmti bori ehmim _ . . > V iuor onitoliAnc QonttlCl Docniltin. hilt 


in general . Marxism tyas no longer 
fashionable. Russia's army had shown 
a marvellous resilience In the war, 
despite the terrible setbacks against the 
Germans; it was never better equipped 
than in February 1917. 

There has been an inevitable 
reaction against the overblowm 
Rasputin myth of 1910-16. A mass of 
new material was . hardly needed to 
refute some of the absurdities, once 
believed all over Russia, and 
elsewhere, about Rasputin - he was not 
a . monk, the Empress’s lover or a 


majority, were self-seeking humbugs. ^ f ata j p C riod; there are so many 
Chronology is also vital in witnesses. He had been on the 
determining the Empress's part in defensive since 1910-12 and from July 
influencing ministerial changes with 1915 was constantly orf the alert, 


with damaged reputations, easy to 
displace if necessary. Apart from this, 
his daily business was with shameless 
wire-pullers or speculators from the 
banks or stock exchange, or seekers 
after jobs and contracts, pardons and 
exemptions, permits to reside in 
Petrograd (for Jews), or go abroad or 
get a “cushy" posting in the rear. This 
was the lucrative source of endless 
parties, with unlimited madcira, 
dancing, visits to the gypsies, women of 
all kinos (his “rather last life" in Maria 
Rasputin’s words In 1925), from the 
effects of which his marvellous actor’s 
powers of physical control could 
always give him quick recovery and 
apparent sobriety on a summons from 
Tsarskoc. It is impossible to believe 
that this nauseating rake and conjuror 
had ever hnd n spiritual vocation, let 
alone n rational policy of any kind, 
whether on peace or land or justice for 
the Jews. 

The question constantly recurs. Was 
Rasputin ever genuinely concerned 
with anything but his personal 
pleasure, money, safety and 

advancement? Both Alex de Jonge and 
Andrei Amnlrik arc anxious 10 believe 
in his erstwhile simplicity, _ his true 
conversion, his sincerity and 

worthwhile “policies”. De Jonge piles 
up damaging testimony yet is tireless in 
excuses, pitiless in rejecting hostile 
witnesses as “foolish busybodies, 
gossips” and the like. He compares him 
to the anti-hero of the sadistic. French 
romance. The story of O, but manages 
to write about his “errors of judgment" 
and his "wasted talent”. It is impossible 
to follow these apologists in their 
arguments. The evidence on behalf of 
Rasputin is far too tainted, flimsy, 
contradictory, disgusting; the evidence 
against him far too damning. Genuine 
healing gifts and -power over women, 
animals and children were his assets 
and he exploited them to the full: the 


aeriodwa have little evidence to ao on mtiuencmg mimsieriai cnangw wnn 1915 was constantly on tne aien, and ne expioneo ipem 10 roe ruu: me 
- o^v a few rerallectS scraps Rasputin’s help. There were noisy pre- though never able to behave discreetly, accident that he should have 
oatheredbv Smitten from old ueasants : war agitations against Rasputin, but restrain his appetites (de Jonge seems encountered the Tsarevich at the 

some referenres from the oarers in the lhese mattered little for Russia as t o find this admirable) or refrain from period of his haemophflic cruris was his 
some reierences rrom me papers in inc Farr.iiu cine.* .1— 1„ £«» fmm fife mantle, nf K in . 


fittt and unsuccessful oroseCution °PP oseu 10 ine tne ureiess puoncizing 01 ms inuuenre 

a o a in S t him f or adherence to the the Empress took a very minor ^pa jtln and his scandals. Naturally he was 
“^hlvst" fflacellant) sect* the furious politics before the middle bfl915. The chiefly interested In the ministries 
aSfiomK R rsl tw0 TOlume!i of - her which might touch him personally, the 

first met him in December 1903); and 5®2TO‘!* n “ ™ ,h . JSL.5P P 5i linis i r ?,? f lhe ! nte ™L a . n l th ® SJSfif 


accusations o? his enemy IliodOr (who “J* V 3J‘ I ”... ^nineror 

first met him in December 1903); and foto 

the "memoir,” put together % his (1 894-19 14) were _ irenilsted mto 

but^have^neve^Verm P rele ased ^for 


894-1914) were translated into Synod . (It was important to prevent 
ussian, ready for the press In 1923, further inquiries into those practices of 
ut have never been released for his which stank of “khlyst’, spiritual 
ublication by the Soviet Government, i 0V e"); he was riot at ease unless they 
hereas volumes 3-5 (1914-17) came were J n SB fe hands - the Ministry of the 
ut in 1923-27. The reason for this interior under A. N. Khvostov (who 


a monk the Emoress’s lover or a Virmn and his recoonition as a saintlv oul m **"-*'■ . inc rc “ u « interior unaer a. n. isjivasiov 

German’ agent/^p&rt from basic personage by John of Kronstadt) and S^fintrEwo volumes woultTomfirm jH rned . out *? r 6 v B Stunmer and 
■ document ^ch w (he e^euce given ^ iSST^g 


,befojre ; the Provisional . Government’s 
Inquiry Commission (published as 
Pademe Tsarskdgo Rezhbna [Fall of 
the Tsar’s rfgiirie] 1924-27), Senator 


Padenle Tsarskago Rezhttna [Fall of quasi-“khlysf r sect and an account, ^ m ^ 

the Tsar’s rfgime] 1924-27), Senator contributed by her co-author, Patte , when l|w 
Siriitten's report about Ra$putin» . Barham, of his thirteen-inch penis, still ■ nSiv til 
written with, tne help of hl^i officials in preserved (I) looking like-afovenjpe fchofos ^Was^r^ly fll rothe 
the Holy Synod (Voprosytstoril, J964- black bfoiaVa, and reverenced hy ; old : 

65),. the’ Emp^;'Al«.ndr4'» ^ Riiaian eml^B in Pari,.(dcl),S ■ 

l- « Rasputin bet^e ristebhshM- as the dSger, not "from jaurnalists qr, 

' lhe f Chu^hmen or DuniS members, bur 

■ • 1 a rfrf 3 (he mmemus Tsarevich Alexeis appalling fits of ftom an ap pnren tly strong ministry, 

3-5 only, 1923-27) and the numerous haemophilia, consecrated as a Man of that the Empress first obtained the 

' SuSTJrf imnnhlkhed^the^hS God in Alexandra Fedorovna’s eyes, a dismissal of the Grand Duke Nicholas 
(published and unpublished) , there has saint w j 10se adv ice on any matter must « Commander-in-chief and then, with 
been a stream of memoirs, many of beheededjhencehisveryfealpowerin fhe 'Impmor to tta 
them written to cover up traces, restore church fr om £ least of 

. . exploded reputations °r inflate the role 19n Jn stale appointments from the government into her unlucky hands; 

- P ^ to™ ars -. 11 is . ‘ bese l middle of 1915| and his influence in binkovsky, Samarin and 
&n e nf have procuring favours of all kinds. Here we shcherbatov were successively 

Man of God himself, that have L ave a host of wrtne sses, led by Humbert ffollowed bv manv other 


disappointmentj, ts. v.- aiurmer ami 
A. D. Protopopdv, the Synod under 
Sabler arid Raev (not under Volzhin, 
least of all under Samarin, whose 


period ol his haemqphtlic costs was ms 
gift from Heaven - his mantle of Elija, 
as Beletsky called it; the rest consisted 
in a pair of -piercing eyes;; complete 
self-confidence , powerful. : . natural 
acting of a kind quite common in 
Russia and a limitless flow of Delphic 
or : ambivalent .hypocritical religious 
jargon. Once he had obtained the 
confidence, of tfie Empress it was 
absolute; he could allow himself 
anything arid nothing could shake him 
till he riad discredited the throne,, 
undermined the administration, prid 
. destroyed himself. This Is ho legend. 
The truth abotit him is far worse than 
- any lie. 


black bfoiank, and reverenced b 
Russian emigrees In Paris. (sicl). 


CLASSICS IN ECONOMICS 


by the memoirs of the daughter of the 
“Man of God" himself, that have 
provided the material for what looks 
like turning into a campaign of 
. whitewash. Without them books like 
■ those of Amalrik and de Jonge could 
, opt have appeared. 

No revaluation of Rasputin’s 
character- and r6!e can possibly be 
- satisfactory without careful analysts of 
; the sources, but both Amalrik and de 
Jongefail to provide this. 

Atrial riVs bibliography is short and 
Utrttted to books in Western languages, tc 


government into her unlucky hands; 
Dzhunkovsky, Samarin and 


Shcherbatov 


Samarin and I 
were successively 
wed bv many other 


have a host of. witnesses, leu oy dismissed (followed by many other 
Alexandra Fedorrivna herself. I do not | oya i sevants of Russia) andf A. N. 
include his patently “ghosted’’ little Khvostov, Stiirmer-Protopopov, Raev 
books of aphorisms and travels; still W ere installed in office, simply because 
less any of his missives more than four ^ e y were wrongly trusted to be able to 
lines long. protect “Our Friend". It was then that 

There can be no doubt of Rasputin's loathing for the hypocritical 
power of healing or of his enormous adventurer Rasputin and the bishops 
influence. There can be plenty of he promoted or protected turned into 
doubts about the genuine nature of his horror at his influence over ministerial 
religious Vocation; De Jonge; 1 telying nominations, and the .monarchy- vyas 
largely on Maria Rasputin, has chosen fatally shake ri by the incompetence of 

; the ministers He bafKetj even more 

negotiations of ;a. 


irovlde this. religious Vocation; De Jonge; 1 telying 

ibliography is short and. largely on Maria Rasputin, has chosen 
ks in Western languages, to accept without serious question that 
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Measured m uddle Champagne churchman 

Edtvnrrl Rlichan J , J' va 1 X s _ Sticking her but extended to members of the sncinl 


Edward Blfshen 

Ted Walker 

The High Path 

Routledge and Kcgan Paul. 
0 7100 9302 0 


oecause sue was always sticking her 

long neck out to see. He was an old- r « j t • 

fashioned autodidact. At the point in wrard Irvine 
adolescence when pain hRs to be given 

manltkp hoi he f ° U u d hil P sdf 1 a MERVYN STOCKWOOD 
man-like boy, and remembers that the 

taker was a most boyish man. There is a Chnnclonbury Ring: An 
sharp moment when, feeling himseir a Autobiography 

* sixteen- 223pp. Hoddcr and Stoughton, 
year-old Ted suddenly discovers that. £9.95. 


me sixteen- zzjpp. HOdder and Stoughton. 

— — 1 — - year-old Ted suddenly discovers that, £9.95. 

Ted Walker’s account of his childhood J! ,s a romantic around the place, 0 340 27568 5 (Paperback, Sheldon 
and adolescence is a book that imposes 11 ,s h 5 exact ' mi tided father. Press. £5.95 ) 

*“ AS!?.'. 1 / 8 iven slaughter; hia „ 


journeys. Partly this is because a poet is father and 
u '• wnfl , n 6 Rood clear prose but weep with 
stjll having the poet's habit of not of an unch 

a OW no wnrrk In rnnnn In. l.-ir . -1 


but extended to members of the social 
and intellectual Slice far beyond the 
boundaries of Bristol. But it was they 
who sought out him, rather thnn he 
them. They found in him a 
sophisticated sensibility none too 
common in clergymen; while he for his 
part clearly enjoyed the cachet and 
glamour or friendship with the great. 

Early in his ministry he realized that 
traditional Anelo-Catliolicism cut no 
ice in Moorfiela, so he developed the 

narich nlrtnn Amiinaiiinn I nnrl i 


si i r. K i uux j IIUJ| - k“/ s inDuie io me etfect of Return 
Hjdkman of Mr Walker's which “furnished my private world 
childhood has “a massive whiteness” with a mythology, a niorE and a 
finl««. te r. l,Cd S wa ‘° . his philosophy still much tomy tastc^He 

'S i*!? ,k 0 er ! of h !? mother's claims to he nble to recognize “the true 
rnangfc spat the water out”; the letter Beanoite (as readily as I rann 

ydned like the°hS S™? 8 fl “ p whi ? h LeavlsIle ? a,T »ong a crowd of edited 
y S P™ * th e J«ws of a terrier at the strangers*'. It is a moment in the hnnl- 

°f r,e ' v ? from oul side". It is also when a render may gather tovether 
bc . rc " recollect ion wakefu ![ y various ideas he h as feen accumulating 
Ken^ ® x P® nen «* of all the ahout Walker’s profound Enelishness 8 

*° that - m the middle of a This is composed of extrcmeChter 

a P th^ raS H ntenCe ’ n r ll !f drop of and of cxtremc melancholy (alone in 
fuo«H rdf bc £ ndcr mi, y ^ nd himself woodland during lunch-breaks at bis 
on.some reminiscent grammar school S ils ‘'nhinev 
journey of his own, inspired by as good renown”, he been mu aware for Ihn fire? 

l,r ” ,M<: ,lX is SffSf JSS 

, ,s , passage describing , ..v lc desire, which may heenme 
Walkers father s way with his evening J! IC '^’iltly, to make bridges between 
meni, seen through the adoringly !, stolidly sensible and lne visionary, 
watchful eyes of Ins small son. It is 11 rc 5 ,s ®l«» «n n habit, when the chins 
H ?2 funny - and perfectly knit arc , d< *™» « f choosing the maltcr-af- 
into the story, for Walker has that f nct rather than the matier-of-fancy, ns 
other gift of the poet, which is to see, in ‘? r example, in politics, where Walker 
some compact fashion, the meaning in P nds “ fln outlook of amiable pragmat- 
a memo™. A page or so earlier he has “ Bl ■. ■ : preferable to one of sullen 
described the nch muddle or the Ut °P“num. Lord Snooty and his Pals 
drawer in which his mother kept her 1° OasKapitul." There are critics ready 
sewing, and now it strikes him that “if (especially in the case «f poets) fo 


elevated to the ourplc. For him it I 

no easy translation. He fid!! 
experience of diocesan admini? * 

cntic of the establishment, for ' 

-jf 

nr ni ^ cn ^ir m i 

ecclesiastical institution. Constat i 
involved in controversy (not al3 ! 
his own seeking), he was not atffi ' 

when nniVKivi i 


e<iii .i - , 7 . ( — r ...Hi ,1. nuu iic i[iuurminei earn . ... 1 ... IHII wan. ui - , .....v- 6 u wuuiwu suuueii _ , * •. — . uc ru rea 

Sinu?n*,?l ii I P 001 s habit of not of an unde who had the same gift He colourful cleraymen, but few colourful now were thought to be appallingly and unfair to his opponents, auda 

SiJJi 1 1 |^2. rd! 5 *0 report for duty half- pays tribute to the effect of Beano fishims. Doubtless the cause can be revolutionary thirty years ago, and mode enemies. But though he made 

chiinfri^H njdkman of Mr Walker's which “furnished my private world oun . ,n the varied systems of elici ted violent opposition from both [Stakes he bus been humble eaouri 

SR™ 1 as , a mas » ,ve whiteness" with a mythology, a n ornlilv and a a PP° ,ntment - Private patrons can Catholic and Protestant diehards. Tile admit them. ^ 

that extended even in hie .. n 4. a affnrd tn pi.l-. k.7* u.t.i “ ‘ nich m 0 .l. -T .... . . 


Prophets, few have been in any way but with inn? 0 8t 3 1 ? w . ebb fo r years; 
flamboyant. One of those few is surelv a ' vee l cs 14 was restored 

the recently retired BUho? oi . th ™ bb,n 8 vi^r. Within a year it 

Southwark. Indeed it says much fir thl fora^SuifersblTT^th 6 ' giouS 
working of that church whose S 1 *!" a P d the .centre 


ipiisg iss 

S5F. h s e ti^‘U h S £Ep S T a ' ,hat he °< STal £°f. TST&a : 

TT* ^ ' -f fc T5“ s R lock r d “ &T„1 h fu^ rt Q i r S°" in "by alr ^ al !s : ^ di fe 
A Ji*.. 5£tei he 1 ;; Jr^yssssas th ^ s »* c H ambri ^ E b „b Ur y 0n t 

ateasa&srf afassm lM,ed four w ,n H59 . he ™ 


aou mwarx. inaecd itsays much for the force in the l 
working of that church whose J? ? Universuy. and the centre 
institutional lire he so detests, that he of re . n . a5 . ssa "ce 

was made a bishop at all r„ ™ . Catholicism which has 

Slockwood k certainly H3MAJ5^U5S5, in 

shows thj 

he is a mixture m whom "all comra/iM SE ha PP'est and most successful of his 


sewing, and now it strikes him that "if (especially m the case 
the source of my tendency towards €t nj RI * su f ; h » posture wihn praunnism 
woozy romanticism m;iv lie traced to and Insularity: which is perhaps a 
the exuberant chaos of my mother's Particularly foolish way or depnvina 
sewing drawer, then my regard for ^neself of the enjoyment of a rich nncl 
orderly techniques and craftsmanship ,w "ic-grown vigour, as sensitive as 
of form steins front observing my an ) - 


fnctraXr.1 1 c ' l ° os,n e mattcr-of- conscience; in the last resort a reluctant ‘° ur yearSl In iy5y h 

^mat'er-of-fancy. as cavalier, hU ministry has reached out 

where Walker to circles to which most priests have T^l • t , 

finds an outlook of amiable pragmnt- kttle entrte. A bon vIveur P and urbane H I VWP 1 Ctfl f 

[ lrIini.inic PrC ? ra ? c 10 one of sn,,en cora P anjQ n» he is also a man of prayer **■ J ** Cl Jill l 

Utopmnism. Lord Snooty and his Pals to whom the Mass Is rhi* «tiu ^fir/nf ^ ® 

^^ rf - J hcreareeri ‘ics ready his life. A critic of received fdeas 

Sra©? asraasssaf - rm 

essssfe S*5S$53®a 

any. IVC as has been so involved in public a Fighting Legend 

Path tf 6 cr “ wt J ed hrevit y of The High one who s«ms not averse toVuS?y- Ed,nburgh: Mainstr eam. 


Flyweight and over 

1 !_ I . . 


^ . ^“7 ™™iRnin vipuui, ns sensitive as has hiw. j 

Of form stems from observine ntv an >- f so . in . volv ed m public 

father ear. To the probable truth oF tnih*«« , . , , controversy- and, it must be admitted, : 

this observation, tnc whole book pJ//! ri'o cr ? wdecl brevity of The High °ne who seems not averse to publicity- * 
making sense of the brimm?^ i siJS hv »?lW Ch flbout tfle tt?ar 4be . ,lt!c his book may seL an oSd ' 
nonsense of a life, provides witness B on the chl 1 V a , s “conducted. f ho '“- But the choice provides a key r 

"rSP - m ii n«d, more often da Wi ,h me^o'r Sf" Ch^Tn^R^TSnded and I 

SSJ «f ai : nval a J the dead P«et-in respect of words, forexnmole numinous beauty spot oS the Wh 

Ke o^ 0 t[' SSUC ° f 0pp ^ ite . s - a .8<j od .^cher or two.’ and h e T as Downs, is a symfol Kpeace he h« 
WalkePTSS JEL l ? pi ?? e " ted 'o d,s P la ymg in his essays “newly not fou nd in the ChurclT- Serham 

sps^mss tmsss&g 


Cha^tMblSl 6 ' REST'S' 7ri ^ Benny Lynch waa bom < n 1913 in the ? enea) ! y t0 fstilToin^this materidt 
numJnous bea uhi^wio? aa S ^bals/ between the m ■ dirk and P ersua sive story wfakk 

Downs is a svmBol of u °u h Shetto for the native Scottish Jewish ^ ould bo a compound of invention and 

not found^ in y The ,CBl, fc h-i Irish oaderprivileged a’ saCe documentar y hcl. Burrowes has. ' 

never wanted to find in his antaSS &* USE ^ tfc EM H iSS&i 


destroyed him and he died, friehdks 
and destitute, at the age of thirty-four 
m 1946. His marriage in 1935 ted 
lasted effectively a bare four monds 
his reign as World Champion ended b 
numiUalion. ft is a sad ' story but 
potentially nn absorbing one. So whil 
has John Burrowes made of 1(7 The 
answer, I am afraid, is, “A mess". ' -! 

It would be possible, I suppose, Fori • 
writer of the quality, or Thotnu, 
Keneally to distil from this material t, 


home Tn .£TT Qm flnd made his De besl foran artl «. « he believes that T P tha reader it maybeaTvmboofth; m ? a wer S throu S h drink, crime n„ 3‘ y Fr unc T mcl P8 ™ ec L 

I, ! f e . Sussex coast, at as a poet he would have been better ^public, but more Drafnimd ^ri^ or f lhe , hcensed formal violence of onl y from the principals but frpm 

bvhis grandfather, advised to become a labourer ihan 1 of hS character? Pf d| ^ Professionalboxing. Those were the aaon ymous background figures. TWf* 

UES P t r i ky i a . 'Hdomi table", a reachcr.) In his celebration of the When nffar*w , days when every town of any size in an account of Lynch's first contcil 

,U ° parcels of exact beach of Shoreham Ted Walker writes he made nnt nf h be S f e ? f Southwa rk Bntaln possessed at least one venue^or ?i! the Kelvi , n Ha,! in Glasgow, before 

hSS tt J2L bul SP ? ^ Jzard ‘he beautifully about the sea - wishine we Wn? "Do fh«f h pdgn W es to the reg H Iar . boxin ? tournaments * and lhe ,y° un l boxer wns nccuslomed to 

SS"2E- Hk father divided his, had as hiany words forsandrfand “there “ «**«. professional figKters wouldengaaeft ~ * ' 

•SSUSEnJl mflnle *picce-ful of «aweedaslhe Eskimos have fw snow j£5 TSUiJF M" 1 ? beautifuI of eight? ten or flfteenrouJcb 
^ri'd dns. but seems to haye been But perhaps he writes best of all aS SS.fnS n 8 re 5 sk /- As 1 lo oked wth only a few days' respite between 

SSjSfti aMsaa .»s'S3' 

looking* Bar a job? he had been out S£ B a! « cally r he ^ dway s Championship 

rotip of. backyard cricket which took' -u; c 'r a *i,_ . ' . ■ • • leaving bottles of chatnpasne nn w, n .L MI !r “Om Jackie Brown of 

full advantage • of "the flmn7inn j^ d 8 lerni for anythlnc people;-, and otherwise, he !ELi£ M anc J hest 5 r by stopping him inside twn 


i . ■ ivil 

Doang tournaments * and 
nal fighters would engage in 
C1 ^t, ten or fifteen rounds, 


M A S h mnSr e T ery tow bo «rs of seconds. “Ha- 

* ^ ? a 7 , Wp L class could expect penguins that 

! SPP • purses Of mnrp. than Rtia “ , An* 


the young boxer was nccuslonied W 
seeing affluent ring-siders and thdr 
women: 

“Hey Benny," said one of the 
seconds. “Have ye seen a' the fuckin' 
penguins that have come to see you?- 


bring a little fizz into the -diocese" 0 seeing a newsreel of Lynch 

BotF aleohoUcally - he was always of ? ham Pton y ship 

kaving bottles of chafopagne 1 S S,^i r S.™7_ ?SWn o? 


full advantage of ‘the amazing bcauriS e Ifr! ,9d 8 fen ^ for an yb In 8 pco P ,e . _ an ^ otherwise, he certainly rounder by . 8t0 P pin 8 hi m inside two 
geometryofthe multiple bounceTenS ^ SSS^ e . d ' . Under ' oSj the archetypal 

called a nosy neighb our Pepin ul". Path! no better ^m for TAe w^d to the baU fo a shorf wSe JSv' SSSh&S * fighter ' 

•* ■ . ' . Jowtbwark occupied, the vanguard of k h 2 ir centre-parted, pug- - 

■ ' . ■ dioceses, whether Rpiw*? 1Q - a 1 nd . cauliflower-eared. greasy skip, fhat was the way the/ 

AHRIFT IT TT TPC admired or execrated, “South Bank , t ^ en ^ 93 |, an i 1 19 38 he took part ih ' bad to dress for they hacf - nothing 

/*'JlULULl UKt: ■. .... {Cbgjon became a . catchword shBnHft.t llind i ed losing only else.But if you had it, why not flaunf 

Ttn? TDTT TTV /IOLT a wiKmt j- ■' Doublless this was in part due to°the nnJfr?!? and , r ?°, st of tliose in hu- It? Nothing wrong with a bltiof USsnA. 

■ ■ ®*^s: ed:bu ’ ,he 

^ simS 

:[ ..fndrhPbwimeTlmw - : , HouM VhV w 8 ®^^ d Westcott ^ars and- 'surrcqdered if ^n ?^ 6 "nnf ^f t ; % 

R vr U . ,. n j# . ' w 9UM, he ; .Waj ordained . to St; American Jack^T,fz2 “ ^9 l . be ■ °ne.of the seconds* almostinsists qp ; 

,, ; Wi3pf Keegan CuirdUn '! ^ . ' .! 


v .° l,lul ,,avQ come to see your-; 
An their tarts ure a’ dolled up ifl 
long dresses. Maybe they think /to 
gonnle gie them a dance wee man," * 

Benny laughed. It was his kind of 
humour. Nevertheless, he 
impressed nt what he saw.' He liked, 
style. There was no stylo In a muffler; 
over a shirt without a collar becauis; 
you couldn't afford the collar or 

tlA fnnnaJ U.. - U..I. ...'ll. a 1 1 


— — -■^■1 * uuuiu ntv vuimi wi 

tie topped by a doth cap with a 
greasy skip. That was the way the//, 
had to dress for they hacj nothing 


PtdOrihglht 

,haS receritj) 
Heiriemaon: 
08600 5):.0n 
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As much force as it takes 


William V. O’Brien 

The Conduct of Just and Limited 
War 

495pp. New York: Praeger 
(distributed by Holt-Saunders Ltd, 
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has lived with these matters and 
published good books and articles 
about them for thirty years. Now he 
has written the book of a lifetime. 

It is also the book of an embattled 
American patriot and Catholic. 
O’Brien has been no detached or 


Geoffrey Best 

distinct) limited war with just war is a 
great and novel feature of this book, (for all but high -principled pacifists) 
likely to need explanation more on this unchallenged: if only some wars are all 
side of the Atlantic than on the other; wrong, some of the others must be all 
even though we have just fought a right. 

classic limited waroursdves. Total war t, .. „ lliic ,. „ . - , . 

Sfusas t To ri nrole ^S^SSi ST^SS 

mLSETSL S JESS application of just and limited war 

f Sn °Aml f rirnn hL i nc ™ criteria make going to war necessary? 

? " No up-to-date presentation of thole 

after 1945 to give a lot of thought to criu , r & fll M l U r or c i earer ,hnn 

!mer«t! rC and ^ O'Brien’s, no review of the obligations 
wniHtv iJ nd m^!! in Hmi.AH 0 impose on a great power more 

thllnohi whA« conscientious or. dnre one say, more 
r anguished. No trace here of any of that 

fiohiVn? til^ wale a !I y fen „nH dreadful ,ove of wa >* which has for so 
Ki "a? 9 lon 8 disfigured our culture (not ours 

JJJJJJ; alone, of course), no casual neglect of 

fi«L ur L . a ^ ul i.- war’s real costs. But when all that is 


may have been, the principle remains culture 


civilization 


No university in the world can be less tbe Second World War, it helped to 
of an ivory tower than Georgetown in * ave tbe world not just for freedom as 
Washington DC, with its notoble he sees . ■*, but for freedom or 


W uin.il Iiua uuvil uu uwiaui^u tn -r ■■ 

dispassionate observer of his country’s 5? d cl tbre atcn |n g to prove totally 
international ups and downs since, in d'saslrous if ever it should happen 

. . ... _ annul A rrwirmnn Kroirte HAfinn r nnn 


Was hin Eton DC with its notobte he sces it, but for freedom or now ine.rcoumrycouia protect sv.iai 
wasmngion wun us noioDie , vipinnm venm interests and maintain collective 

interest In, and many means of communism, me Vietnam years secur j tv ■ limiied wavs 

s?sr'C cp i?‘i N r“ r s as ar "M* s^j“. 


Georgetown professor who has written regarding the pursuit of pcan; and 
the book that should definitively put an s,nce the Second Vatican 

end to the charge that just war talk in £? un ? may worry him too. It is 
tnuah timpc ic iHp.nlkrir nr therefore till the more admirable that 


these tough times is idealistic, or 
unrelated to political and military 
realities. 


the juridical science and exegesis in the 
book can be so easily separated from 
the frankly expressed political 
applications, some of which arc 


Not that this charge has ever been applications, some of which ai 
wholly fair. The gap between theory questionable, 
and practice has often been in the mind 

of the beholder. But undeniably some Moral theory and deadly practice are 
parts of the international law of war, not t0 be together without 

the practical derivative from just war argument. O Brien is _ not a man to 
principles, have at times been less dodge argument. Wc shall have to do 

nlttorlu InefrupfivA than Alhirir nnrl ihri bit Of BrEUillC With hlTH bCIOrC Ml 


“^g^shedTNo trai^hcrcof anyof lhat 
{?“" d dreadful love of war which has for so 
ft 1 ! 11 ® ,m i! d ?I5«i 8 ?r lon 8 disfigured our culture (not ours 

JJJJJJ; A Jkn?!I Orni ul!f;rAS 0dy alone, of course), no casual neglect of 
LhW^n’nriAn II war's rcul costs. But when all that is 
ri?« C I° P w ' r W »■ wh J C S said and done, the author's conviction 

Uht™ ■, m i t ^ ri ig ,hat WarS wil1 SliM haVC 40 be f °“g hl * 

lakes aspeml interest because limited and (he Uniled stales will have to fight 

^™.Hcu„hc S i, Singly gocon, ofay 

to see it conducted; their main point of ... 
contact being around the central It is at this point that the reader may 
military princtolc of economy of force, begin to shift uneasily in his seat and 
which he lucidly discusses. even once or twice sit bolt upright in 

■ .. nn«ir«ic .alarm - recalling, perhaps, thnt until 

He is the more anxious to complete --n 0 i d Ronann mude his 

this nnnnlinn rn.mli nn.l .««««!« . . K > l, 8 nn mUOC toS 


contact being around tlie central 11 is aixms point iiibi ine 
military principle of economy of force, begin to shift uneasily in h 
which he lucidly discusses. even once or twice sit boll 

. H. is the more anxious to eotnplctc re ^-f rha !' 5 


finish. STirriTh the 'hi* *9""'™ hecausc, tough and “K^sadoti^^intnteTlsunother 
maguineont objective substance of the JJJjS"' ^ "! 

nv that this or that (inconvenient) book, an exposition of just war , , a rintii o„ti hoiiouAc fhat uinr iitellcd klrkp3triil( The wars 


impatient, the desperate arid the brutal magnificent objective substance of the 
to deny lhat this or that (inconvenient) bo .°“! , an exposition of just war 
part of it existed. Another difficulty Pnnciphs on three levels: as ethical 
lias been the distance often kept by founded ( s0 far “ ««. Euro- 

governing and military filites from Amenains are concerned) in the 
"outsidere", no matter how expert or "? lural ,aw lrad ' l «“ from Aquinas and 
anxious to help those "outsiders" ~ s successors through Victoria and 
might be or how good it might be for Grotms to Vattel; as the source of 
public relations if they were allowed to ! at ?™ ad 9 na L r _ reg Brdin 8 j .the 


political, he cuts his just war llicory 
from whole cloth and believes that war 
sometimes Aar to he fought. This is nn 
aspect of the matter too often allowed 
to evaporate. A case can indeed be 
argued thnt no war nowadays can be 


-were allowed to 


his successors through Victoria and 3™ 

O rotim to Valjel; us .he source , of ffu h c b ^ 

SESEtf X 'o g w»?»"d then — - *»!' -«■ "= ^ 


O’Brien has In cantemplution are not 
just wars of simple seli-dcfcncc. such 
as may he the case for most of us 
middle and lower-rank powers, but 
wars of intervention requiring more 
complicated and devious arguments to 
support them. Fot the Korean war 
O Brien easily for Vietnam with much 
greater difficulty, makes out 
“collective self-defence” justifications, 
undeT Article 5 1 of the Charter of the 


that aeStT^urnK and oiter deyeloped chiefly by American 
interested parties outside government wnters - WIthm the P^ 4 generauon. 
service mix more with those inside than The practical applications O'Brien 

js'the custom in many other countries, demonstrates with a fearless 
including this one. thoroughness hitherto unknown in the 

literature. Beyond certain not 


Professor O Brien has not only read un f am jii ar cautionary examples (such 
most of the dferature that matters (his a , as for Br itish pride, the British 
wry fine bibliography * only of strategic bombing offensive in the 
Enghsh-language works, but that World War) he scrutinizes his 

cannot have affected the product), he Q Wn country's involvement and 
has also worked closely over many opera t ioiiaI ^ nduc t in that war, In 
years v£th the mlemational !aw experts / orea and jn Indo . C hina, testing it 

b y 44 «“i B 8 aiDSt Ns just 5 mr 
S°' fand W. Hays Parks) and his text judgfng frankly where It 

had the advantage of the comments of ^rfy them equally with where 

General Schweitzer and others of the it not > 0Dly j, a \ Mb matters. 
US Army Directorate of Strategy, w hiph are relatively easy to do on their , 
Plans and Pohcy. O'Brien is his own own ; but aiso jus ad helium ones - a lot 
man and one cannot believe that he has nnd trickir nn a Rnniiu »<= 


keep it limited. His own rounlry's UN Bu , t)|cre are seveni , other 
record in Korea and Vietnam he grounds on which juslificution for 
believes to have been l a “ 4 aad . mi 1 J® j military intervention may be made out 
in many essential rospects, and and , h are al | j n ihis book, for the 


15 r? any rt essen ,L ,a ‘ anU me y are 311 in ,|1IS hook, mr tnc 

therefore on the whole (Korea p 0 |jij ca | wing of O'Brien's cthico- 

S22SJL SE J^ ai S a J t S legal-military discourse is to help his 
Vietnam) nothing to be ^hamed of ^ untry . get over the trimrha. of its 
Other roualnw cpifid with advantage Vietnam (lefeat, to assure it (and, if 
learn from these examples, though lhe y w j|j ]i s ten, its allies) that it did well 
D Bnen does not minimize tne lQ j n | ervene then, and to encourage it 

>" wt. .er^ tSESTZJfta 
%5SttJ*32%SS8SSt d0 “ bt - T ent lh ™ sc,v “- 

fills two chapters (and where. What those occasions arc expected 
distressiagly, ne concludes that to be is clear enough from the 
military necessity may justify torture), scattering of passages throughout the 

w , in . ' . .{■ . book in which -hb Weltanschauung 

Mention of Vietnam is to kick the ^pc^Al Scems to be a conservative 
wasps nest, and to bring us m <^ ttl0 ij d onei 1o which “revoluUdn", 
conclusion to the ^htkaJly arguable ^ , itt , e ^her inquiry made, is a 
wpects of the book. O’Brfen knows, djrt word Md a ^ du J tionfcl an H- 
though he perhaps does not like to ^ 0 ,^ one which regards our 
admit, hew much may_be said against wor j d M an are nn where, since 1945, 
his -country s intervention in Vietnam r orces 0 r relative light; headed bv the 


OBnen does not minimize the 
difficulties of observing such 
limitations In what he insistently terms 


whiph are relatively easy to do on their , 
own, but also jus ad helium ones - a lot 


man ana one cannot oeiieve roar ne nas moredc Hcate and tricky; and finally, as 
written an ything merely forthesake of fl sor( D f piice de resistance, the two 
being understood, let alonC liked, by toBBfhei . p i nQU irin« how far 


being understood, let alone liked, by 
'the military, ■ but it is important to 
recognize at the outset that he does 
know what arined servicemen think; as 
a serious student of war, he 
understands the conditions under 


together, inquiring bow far 
shortcomings in the one may be 


» £= SStat ifdidwhen^oVth^: = 

, he 2 h ftSi ™?r f would conclude that, jus ad helium and 
vxto IhL,™ /ill in bello taken together, the bal vice 


produced the just war tradition and the 
united States, and communism is not, 
O'Brien is sure, •‘reversible 1 ’. It is also, 
he is equally sure, inherently and 
permanently aggressive. Where there 
are not already revolutions, it will 
inspire them; no recognition here of 
the independent sources of revolution 
among suffering peoples yearning fora 
fairer share of tnis world’s goods and 
for freedom in such forms as menn 
most to them. Where there are 
revolutions, communism will support 
them; no recognition here that such 
support may only be acceptable faute 
de mieux. perhaps (if il is anywhere, in 
central or southern America) to assist 
defence against covert or oblique 
American interventions by such means 
as "destabilization'', support of 
counter-revolutionary terrorists, etc. 
So communism must always be 
opposed and when necessary fought in. 
O'Brien hopes, the carefully limited 
way he cares about so much and 
expounds so well. The United States 
without its allies, whose moral fibre 
may not be up to it, must gird itself 
again for the struggle temporarily 
abandoned in the early 1970s. 

What this might mean in practice 
would depend on a multitude of 
factors, among which one must hope 
the influence of Professor O'Brien will 
be grent, for although his voice is 
scarcely needed to point out all the 
threats Americans may perceive to 
their “values” around the world, there 
arc none who can argue more 
persuasively for restraint in the 
conduct of war. Whatever his politics, 
the scholar who urgently wants to show 
people how properly to work out “the 
true relationship between politics, war. 
morality und law” (p 360) and who is so 
superbly equipped to do so shines like a 
bright star in a darkling sky. 


Edited by Gdrnrd Chalinnd, Guerril- 
la Strategies: An Historical Anthology 


understands me conditions unoer theory, lie tests his country again T ,n ue ,u headed by the Soviet Union, c^bed sometimes at lenath bv da* 

sssssss^s sta^aaaag-g ^ga SBifa 

^ wefi^the ra war for good measure. ^ iSjec^of 

preparing for war or conducting it. He The correlation of (analytically the United Stales’s recent experiences ^ Ued *j has its rotten rfgime*. untll the dghteen5i centurv! whcm 

least they are 


What those occasions arc expected 
to be is clear enough from the 
scattering of passages throughout the 
book in which his Weltanschauung 
appears.-lt Seems to be a conservative 
Catholic one, to which ^ '‘revolution", 
with little further inquiry made, is a 
dirty word, and a reductionist anti- 
communist one which regards bur 
world as an arenn where, since 1945, 
forces of relative light j headed by the 
United States, have faced and must 
confront forces of absolute dark, 
beaded by the Soviet Union. 
“Containment” was a: worthy policy, 
the “domino theory" not so stupid after 
all. The “Free World" (only once, on 


anthology of writings on revolution- 
ary warfare and counterinsurgency, 
“covering almost ail the major strug- 
gles of the modern world”. The book 
is, in Chaliand’s words, “concerned 
less with the history and. more with, 
the strategy" of guerrilla warfare, 
“analyzing its underlying' principles 
and their connection with the ultimate 

f joal, political change”. . In a useful 
nt reduction,- he points out that while 
guerrilla' warfare is not a new phe~ 
nomenon, guerrilla techniques being 
recorded in ancient Egypt .and Chi- 
na, mentioned in the Bible, and de^. 
scribed, sometimes at length, by clas- 
sical historians like Polybius. Plu- 
tarch, Josephus, Herodotus and Taci- 
tus,' there was no treatment of the. 


Papal pressures 

■ the W frrid were organized to bring courting, or that Russian declarations 

‘ Tnhn Q Pnnwav : pressure to bear where possible. The about freedom of religion in toe newly 

JW MJnway ■ response of the Western ’allies was occupied areas, such as Poland and 

: . ) t . *■■ ‘-r— - more • than; cautious, and ;; no Lithuania, were, evidence of a 

Pierre Blbt, Robert A, , j commitments were given. Not untii the reformed comnuinism. The Vatican’s 
Graham, Angelo Mantinl and -! ; edd pof ; May dm -the • ; Germans WHS*?? was 8000 prtiyed t0 h 6 
BurkhArd SOH**tofcR'GEdit 0 rs)i“ 1 unUsjeraUy agree -to PhU; theft troops , correct. v .. •>. , 

■ • olri;ofJh.e.ca|j|tSIi ana leave Rome as -Thotoursi of military events hadlfcft 

Actes et documents d£ Saint Siege an 'ope(i city/ But the Papal the Vatican • unscathed , but liad 
relatlfs k la seconds guerre mondlaie representatives could at least claim severely -Curtailed any chance of its 

VI. IDAA-Mnt tOdS L. 1U t fUI- .aIIaF '• ' <rL.n-L.D 


called”) has 
granted, but 
“reversible". . 


- Communism thus undiscriminatingly 
viewed is seen as dyed-in-the-wool 
hostile to the value$ of the Christian 


until the eighteenth century .when 
La Miftre de Corvey wrote Des parti- 
sans el des corps Intguliers. Guerrilla 
Studies is divided into two parts: 
"Stories” - of particular wars; and 
“Analyses". 


Actes et documents dir Saint Sltee an 'bpe(i city/ Biit th'4 Papal the Vatican ; 

relatlfs & la seconds guerre mondlaie representatives could at least claim severely Curtt 


STALINISM: ITS IMPACT 


Volume XI: Janvier 1944-Mai 1945 some credit for this relief. 
787pp. Vatican City: Libreria L ess encouragement wi 

Edltrice Vaticana. the subsequent months in 


me credit for this relief. diplomatic effectiveness. The Holy See 

Less encouragement waS found in was not- consulted about any of the - 
n ..,h» n ,.Ani mnniht in thp cAflrvh maior decisions for the post-war world. 


Edltrice Vaticana. the subsequent months in the search major decisions for the post-war world. 

-T — fQr a settlement. The Allies Stifi more damaging was the growing 

the .final volume of documents from aubbornly refused to abandon thdr tad' 


: l / during the seventeen last months of the 
- BuTppfean conflict. Prior to the capture 

• .and his diplomats was te prevent the March 1945, the German Foreign U0 ^ n to toe cause 

'engulfmenl of Rome Itself in the Minister tned to enhst the Vatican in of peace and justice. - . 

dfevahtfiling battles that were taking peace moves towards the Allies, Ihese This last publication has been 

place' only a few miles to the south, were rejected as no more than an edited, as were the previous ten 

leading, to the destruction bf Monte attempt to prolong the Nazi regime, volumes, with meticulous care, and 


with Nazi representatives. The Pope no u., ? / .u- 

was obliged to recognize that his forward with Tenrand trembling to the 
ambition of securing a negotiated tasks of post-war reconstruction. It was 
peace through his diplomatic skill was only a pprtial comfort to claim that the 
no loneer realistic. When finally, in Vatican had upheld -throughout its 


appears were directed to Berlin, warnings . agamsi uic jjicvawm i vor. juucuici. uiojr 
. London arid Washington. The neutral timism about the post-war intentions of indispensable record with which to 
pQv/ers. espedally ' Spain and Ireland, the Soviet Union, and refused to assess the policies and Influence of the 
wipe mbbfed to press for toe safety accept the American point of view that Vatican during the tumultuous years of 
of Rome.. Catholic; archbishops around Stalin’s dd-operation was worth the Second World War. 
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commentary 


Recent sales of books and MSS 


W -ait, 






Sarah Bradford 

The Ashendcnc Press (1895— L935.) is 
one of the more highly rated of the 
English private presses, not quite of 
the rank, perhaps, of Dove's or 
Kclmscott, but eagerly sought after by 
collectors as was demonstrated by the 
sale of the John A. Saks collection at 
Christie's, New York, on November 
19. The Suks collection of works from 
the Ashendene Press was indeed the 
finest and the most complete ever to 
appear for sale; carefully put together 
over a considerable period nf time, it 
included all the “Books" issued by the 
Press (hs distinct from the “Minor 
Pieces" and "Ephemera” which were 
also represented) and all the volumes 
available by subscription in vellum 
copies. 

The Press was founded by Charles 
I Tarry St John Hornby ( 1867-1946) 
who was both its printer and 
proprietor; suitably the first tot of the 
collection was Hornby's own printer's 

3 of the first Ashendene Press 
. printed from his grandfather's 
journal of a visit to Paris in thespringof 
1815. "None of the hooks from my 
press has given me quite the same thrill 
ns did this, its first-born, when it 
arrived home from (he binders”, 
Hornby wrote, although admitting 
“The presswork of this book is of 
exceedingly poor quality, only 
excusable by the fact that it was the first 
effort”. Hornby's “first-born" sold for 
$3,300 to Bromer. A far more lavish 
production. The Song of 
Salomon .... 1902. one of forty 
copies oil vellum illuminated 
throughout by Florence Kings ford, 
who later became Mrs Sydney 
Cockerell, realized $13,200 to the New 
York dealer, Phillip C. Duschncs. Miss 
Kingford's sub-pre-Raphaclite 

illumination might not be to everyone's 
taste; most collectors would prefer the 
more restrained style of the folio 
Ashendene Dante, the star of (lie 
collection, one of only six copies on 
vellum of Tune te Opere, 1909. and the 
only one to have appeared for sale 
either in England or the United States. 
The Dante, printed in Subiaco type 
with initial capitals designed by Graily 
Hewitt and woodcuts by w. .H, 

- Hooper, took three years to complete; 
bound In white pigskin probably by 
Douglas Cockered for the W. >1 . Smith 
bindery, it fetched the top price. 


prices were also paid for manuscripts; a 
fifteenth -century compilation of 
various texts including a work by the 
important thirteenth-century 

Kabbalisi, Aboulafia, was bought for a 
French institution for $17,500, and a 
Mcgillat Esther (Scroll of the Book of 
Esther) by Francesco Grisellini of 
Venice was sold for $41,250 to a New 
York collector. Also in the sale were 
some good examples of the sought- 
after Constantinople imprints, early 
productions of the Diaspora. The first 
Hebrew printing press in the Ottoman 
Empire was set up in Constantinople in 
1503 by two refugees from Spain, 
David and Samuel ion Nuchniins; they 
were soon joined by other Iberian 
Jewish exiles who also set up presses in 
Constantinople and Salonika, printing 
more then iflO titles between 1504 ana 
1530. 

Sotheby's sale of books on Natural 
History, Science and Medicine in 
London on November 29 produced a 
rare nnd interesting incun able by 
another Jewish victim of Iberian 


Douglas Cockerel 
bindery, it fetd 
.555,000. to ’Mat 


to ’Maggs. The tartly and 


quality oC the vellum volumes From the 
Press- were . reflected in the prices: 
$35,000 also paid by. Maggs for a copy 
of Maloty; one or eight on vellum 
printed in 1913, the first Ashendene 
-book- to use blue; capitals alternately 
1 with red and the last with woodcuts by 
'Hooper. while a beautifully simple 
Decameron, without illustrations. In a 
green crushed levant morocco bipding, 
probably again by Cockerell, was sola 
to Heritage Bookshop for $19,800. The 
printing of the Decameron began in 
' 1913 but was interrupted by the dosing 
of the press during the First World War 
. and was only completed in 1920. Also 
in tf^e sale were a miniature (35 by 
25mm): copy of Horace's Canning 


Sapphica, printed on Japanese paper 
* . and bound in niger morocco for the 
. jibiary of Queen Mpry’s doll’s house in 
r: • ' . ;J^i($?3,OOp to. Bromer) , to. orlgiriql 

' .-books ‘($2,640- td Maggs) and five 


SojnlunsQri 

: iitclUom so n«| wrikferiln the Ijttt year of 

iV&rttMr Press, dated Septcifrbcr 3 , 1935: 
verysadthai.Uiis fe.ipy 

'■ £ • - V j’-.Ori-jSbyfitnber 1 24 Sotheby's; New 
v)Totld ‘ 1 *- ! -- 


ncrseculion, Abrafio (Abrnlmm) 
Zaciilo, ninlhcmaticinn and astrologer 
to the Portuguese king, Mimuol f. His 
Ahnanach Perpetuum Coelcstlum 
Mouium, the first scientific and non- 
religious work to be printed in 
Portugal, was one of only four works 
from the press of the Jewish printer, 
Abrafio Samuel d'Orlas at Lciria. 
D'Ortas began printing at Leiria in 
1492, an inauspicious year for Iberian 
Jewry, and produced Zaculo's 
almanac, translated from the Hebrew 
into Latin, in 1496, the year in which 
King Manuel promised to expel the 
Jews from Portugal to please his 
prospective mother-in-law, Isabella of 
Castile. Forcible conversion was then 
offered ns an alternative to expulsion, 
Zaculo being one of (hose who 
refused; d'Orlas’s fate is unknown but 
there were, apparently, no further 
productions from his press. The 
volmadonna Trust acquired Zaculo’s 
Almanack which, although 
incomplete, is of considerable textual 
interest . for £6,380. In the same sale 
H, P. Kraus paid £11. 000 for Pavlov's 
Lectures on the Work of the Principal 
Digestive Gland (St Petersburg 1897) 
with four other works by Pavlov. 
Copies of this scarce book have 
recently - been appearing from 
unidentified sources. 

Controversy which !was nothing to 
do with provenance surrounded the . 
sale at Sotheby's, London, on 
December 9 of Anne Boievn's Psalter 
fpr the massive price of £154,000 with 
the .National Heritage Fund and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum losing out 
t hrough a bidding confusion td Maggs, 

' acting, it was rumoured, for Paul 
. Getty. Executed in either Paris or 
Rouen between . 1529 and 1532. the 
. Psalter is the only manuscript known 
with certainty to have been written and 
illuminated . .for. Anne either 
: commissioned by or presented .'to her 
• by. her confidant, . the . French 
' Ambassador to the English court , Jean 
du Bdlay, Bishop of Bayonne. Seven 
. pages or the manuscript bear Anne’s 
. initial . "A" in. a;, lozenge With the - 
monogram of Henry Villi for although' 
they were not yet married, this was the 
period of Anne’s ascendancy when, the 
: king was negotiating with the Pope to 
- obtain: a divorce- from Catherine of 
v Argons, Aqnd> - iqlei* In; impelling 
■v^enryi .lowfltds the fcfeak with Rome 
; v hot Eligible, and significantly. the 
•irj&Wi 8 * -^sL.-'draWbly:- the - firs* 

, Protest nat translation of (be Bible to 
. mqch the English court. The history of 
!i the Psalter alter Anne’s execution in 
May' 1336. is .unknown; it must have 
remained in Ejlgland at least until the 
lis-the fine 


including records of book benefactions 
and several library lending-lists of the 
year 1278. It is also of great 
palaeographical interest, being an 
anthology of dated Italian script of all 
periods from c 1145 to c 1525. The 
manuscript was looted with other 
contents of the Monza library in the 
Napoleonic invasion of 1797 and 
probably removed to France; it is now 
returning home, having been bought 
on behalf of the town of Monza for 
.£10,450. - 

On December8, Christie's, London, 
sold books and manuscripts of which 
several lots were of the highest quality. 
The top price in the sale, £70,200, was 
paid by Maggs for the Latin Bible, 
printed in Mainz by Johann Fust and 
Peter *Schdffer in 1462. The Fust and 
Schflffer Bible is a milestone in the 
history of priming, being the first dated 
Bible, the first Bible to bear the 

E rinter’s name and place and the first 
ook with a printer's device. It was also 
the first appearnneo of the Fust- 
Schftffer Bible type, based on 
Schaffer's hnndwriting, nnd it was 
subsequent ly widely imitated, Maggs 
paid 110,720 for a psalter on vellum 
printed by Peter Schaffer's son, 
Johann, at Mainz in 1516, copying his 
father's psalter of 1457 , using tne same 
type. This copy, although incomplete, 



“Vises au coeur, belles dames ", a plate from George Barbier’s Le ... 
Bonheur du Jour pour 1920, ou les Graces & la Mode, to be sold at . 
Sotheby's on January 24. 


Back to the ball 


Schaffer's hnndwriting, nnd it was H&TOld HobSOIl 

subsequently widely imitated. Mnggs 

paid 110,720 for a psalter on vellum 

printed by Peter Schaffer's son, ***■ Cinders 

Johann, at Mainz in 1516, copying his King's Head Theatre 

father's psalter of 1457 , using tne same - - - 

type. This copy, although incomplete, Perhaps even Dan Crawford himself 
tacking the last three gatherings, was did not realize what a dashing thing he 
described as being “unusually was doing in putting on a Tevival of Mr 
handsome”. Quaritch acquired for Cinders at tne King's Head. For 1 
£8.640 an item of the greatest rarity in' believe that this Mr Cinders is the first 
early printing, a single leaf printed by professional production of a pre-1930s 
Albrecht Pfister at Bamberg, c 1463. British musical comedy to be seen in 
Pfister, the first printer to print in London since 1939. There is no genre 
German or any vernacular language, of theatrical art so critically despised as 
was also the first to use woodcut the British pre-war musical, despite the 
illustrations in a book printed with fact that not more than two 
movable type. There are no examples metropolitan critics have ever seen any 
of his printing in the British Library, such thing. It is a truth universally 
the Bodleian, the Pierpont Morgan or acknowledged that a musical comedy - 
the Huntington Library and thisleaf is equipped with vacuous young men in 
apparently unrecorded. Interestingly it flannels and blazers, flourishing tennis 
is printed in t he same type as the thirty- rackets; moving frojn one great 
six-line Bible which some experts mansion to another; desperately 
believe Pfister to have printed. servile to people of title, and bullying 


SesquicenTenniel 


to servants; making the most piffling 
jokes; never having heard of sex or 
politics, but in love with girls of pouting 
lips and roguish eyes; tne whole lot of 
them bursting into little songs and 
dances that have nothing to ao with 
advancing the story - must be in want 
of a knowledge of life. And then, when 
Mr Crawfora puts on just such up 
entertainment, what happens? That 
truth turns out to be nothing of the. 
sort; it is nearer to mere pride - and 
prejudice. For rarely have things which 
nave been condemned without being 
seen been bo ecstatically praised as Mr. 
Cinders when seen at last. Are there to 
be no denunciations of snobbery any 
more? Do people not care for soda 
relevance any longer? Is it possible that 
the sociologists in the audience are now 
uninterested in the question of what 
exploitation of his workforce brought 
the millionaire In the play his vast 
riches? Apparently it is. We art 
solemnly advised to go to the King's 
Head and feel the curious experience 
of our hearts turning over when a 
poverty-stricken young man (poverty- 
stricken, but a member of a titled 
family) lolls the skivvy (who is really 9 


tamuy) ions tne skivvy (wno is realty a 
great heiress, though ne does not know. 
It) never to forget that her gloomy 
Mondays will turn into Tuesdays, nay, 
even into her "golden shoes aayr. 
What a ridiculous phrase this sounds to 
the theatre-goers who believe that the 


voice sings sweetly from the over- ft) never to forget that her gloomy 
Stephen Koss worked amplifiers astride the Mondays will turn into Tuesdays, nay.' 

■ ' . ' ■ / proscenium. even into her “golden shoes aayr. 

Allop Jn WnhHpri-nH ■ The live animals are joined by What a ridiculous phrase this sounds to 

Alfoe.ln Wonderland twenty-nine humans, qiost of whom the theatre-goers who believe that the 

Virginia Theater. New York City handle multiple assignments and many theatre is a place for serious thinkers- 

— ; — — of whom double as animals or portions A™ 1 yet I must admit there Is a light; 

- - c of animal anatomy. The Walrus, like pathos about it that makes It, like-* 

Le\^ Cb Cai 7 oU^ Le Carpenter companion and 'the sentence of Thnokeray's, linger long In 

^ .. u a- delightfully shod oysters who trail after the mind. ! • V v 

produ?rion o S f l %cfVwoStn7 th u Em ‘ Lf. P«PPet.,Hunipty Dumpiy, Mr Cinders b the story of Cinderell! 

first unseated hv her Civic R-rwrinnJ !? hom JS llce accurately describes as with the sexos changed, with a stolen 


GaUienne has restaged her legendary rhem sTo^ 

production of Alice in WonSerlanl whTm Alire 

first presented by her Civic Repertory w J ? 

Theatre In. 1932 and revived in 1947. r.°" e JJg P e °P| e 

The co-author of the script, she has mlShlTcauifotanM T?e ChSE rl 

again directed this adaptation in which qS* w h 0 ^e 

she recreates her role of the White ^njtic^h^ ? p 

Queen. Undaunted by the imminence Snu Sted hv 

of her eighty-fourth birthday. Miss Le S Turtle 

GaUienne arrives on stage airborne and SsteffiJ? JL JS 

subseouenliv sits as' snlendidlv uppoist^rea actor, is the. most inspired 

the second half. of the entertainment, hymn to a 

whjcS olhenmse ,c„d, .0 SBg . ^SSSSr^'S 

Theadaptahon, actually a conflation Gryphon: ^ 

of Carroll’s two classics, allows Alice to A 

wanderthrough the Looking Glass to rmln C h v i e — J B Mngly 

Wonderland, where she encounters an SS22S*S*Ef52 


Mr Cinders is the story of Qnderel|| 
with the sexos changed, with a stolen 


tne glass slipper; tne wnoie ccuig 
fortilTed with such enchanting lyric* 
(by Clifford Grey and Greatre** 
Newman) and tunes (by, VWan Em* 
and Richard Myers) ns l,f Spread'a limj 
happiness” ana “I’m a onerman gip.i • 
who's looking for a one-girl man’Vah;-. 
all sheer moonshine and unpdsriD»:-.r 
romance, but for more than aroomeoK 
the King’s Head makes tis beUBVA^I 
it is true, and that. ifs tehdemess 
last for.eyeri • . - . . .. • .• a 


Crawford ' has . wpn a .raemorabji 
viptory against : all the. odds 
prejudice .'Ignorance; pfesuppqsihwu 


scenic e» 
sequence 
infant-.tr 
not make 




arnTgo on till you come to the end: then 
.stop 1 ’, commands the Klhg of Hearts.. : 
Miss- L? , GaUienne > /and: 1 — 


f Je fl daptafion,actuallyaconflation O^hoST ^ 

raws- .rarf 

tthWhUy brought to life from Sir Johfi fmSe^har bmow S B thw e l? Ud8 P^udiw.'^nbranjie, pi'esuppqritiod^ ' 
Tenniel^draMngs. The costumps and ^ “atbo 1088 o£ the kings andqueeiaw . 

Scenic effects are exactly right, but the % ntr 5 u P on ll J htcr 8ta £ e - For musiral comeg, 

sequence +; like the Duchess's pig-like ^ a f cr °l' ^ounny, That’s a Good Girl, 

infant-. may“annoy''.; Cert airily ifdoes . SJraSq J St clutter of Cinders, 'when they were . fijjj 

not make .for any sente 1 of : dramatic sweets )’ produced. had the debonair 

progressipri. “Begin at the bednninn: « 1 Jack-Buchahan, and the Y^crabjj 

Rnhhv HoweSfSiW 
,,of.'Bini)le.-. 
n life and tebstancc. ;, 
•after teeihg:,'.^- ; 
said that HowW \g»: ; 
atpst ncforsL ln:\tnf,. 
»ls-: qow; toyp g - 
s and suppdrtf- ^ , 
.Head Iw^jb r 

,..ie margifdf.'ff:.,, 


oblem that, Miss. Le Galli 
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en 
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he faced 
a visions 
a. totally 
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A picturesque comedy of character 


Stanley Wells 

Shakespeare 

The Merry Wlvca of Windsor 

BBC 2 


Because The Merry Wives of Windsor 
has a skilfully plotted intrigue and 
contains a higher proportion of prose 


over verse than any other of 
Shakespeare's plays, it is often treated 
8$ farce. But the prose is supple, 
colourful, and idiosyncratic, and 
though some of the characters are 
recycled from other plays, 
Shakespeare establishes for them 
individual Identities in their new 
context. Admittedly this is the least 
aristocratic of his comedies, but the 
values that it endorses as it moves into 
the verse of the final episodes are those 
of romantic comedy. The manically 
jealous Ford is cured of his obsession, 
begs forgiveness of his wronged wife, 
and joins in the plot to trick Falstaff. 
Anne Page elopes with her handsome 
young lover, not with either of the less 
attractive suitors favoured by her 
parents; her new husband, unabashed 
by their dismay, preaches a brief but 
pithy sermon on the miseries of 
enforced marriage and is forthwith 
welcomed into the family circle. 
Falstaff himself is led to see the error of 
his ways and is invited to the 
celebratory feast. The play ends, not in 


the disintegration of farce but in a 
comic harmony in which the outsider 
joins the society whose moral values he 
has been trying to subvert. 

David Jones, directing the play for 
the BBC Shakespeare series, places 
more emphasis on the characters than 
on the society. Sensibly, he scarcely 
reminds us of the worlds elsewhere 
with which some of them are 
associated: only as Pistol kisses 
Mistress Quickly in the shadows docs 
the direction invite us to remember the 

E lays of the French wars. Less happily, 
ttfe is done to establish a social 
context. Though naturalistic settings 
may seem to demand some kind of 
social perspective, in this production 
scarcely anything happens on the 
fringes of the action, played against 
and in a pretty setting or half-timbered 
buildings. It is all more like an under- 


populated travelogue on behalf of the 
Shakespeare Birthplace Trust than an 
evocation of Tudor Windsor. 


Elizabethan costumes admirably 
complement the period setting, but 
Slcndor's folly might usefully have 
been set oft by stronger visual 
reminders of his wealth, inadequately 
conveyed to a modern audience by the 
information that he has “three hundred 
pounds a year". 

The text is played with little 
alteration - omissions of a few 
obscurities, classical references, and 
the allusions to the Garter ceremony; 
minor adjustments to take advantage 


of the fact that, for instance, the 
camera can show Falstaff lolloping 
away from Ford's house in his guise as 
the old woman of Brentford; and 
occasional, harmless modernizations - 
“kidneys” for “reins", “protected” for 
“delivered". The production style is 
gently comic rather than uproariously 
farcical, while admitting mildly 
amusing comic business involving the 
problems of negotiating a low beam in 
Falstaff s attic bedroom along with 
more robust horseplay in the climactic 
scenes of Ford and the buckbasket. 
David Jones seeks comedy of character 
rather than of action, sometimes at a 
sacrifice of complexity. The final scene 
gives us the mischievous geniality of 
the tricksters but fails to counterpoint 
it with a sense that Falstaff may truly 
take them to be emanations of the 
supernatural. 

The mode places heavy 
responsibilities upon the actors, and 
the strong cast includes performers 
who have already matured their 
interpretations in other productions of 
the Falstaff plays. Oordon Gostclow is 
richly eccentric as Bardolph, Falstaff s 
“withered scrvingmnn", stoical in the 
face of dismissal, successfully 
weathering his transmutation into n 
tapster. Ben Kingsley's masterly Ford 
is precisely controlled in its portrayal of 
frenetic folly and touching in his final 
penitence. Above all, Elizabeth 
Spriggs's Mistress Quickly 
submissive, a touch sly, benevolent, 
affecting gentility, susceptible to the 


charms of Fenton as well os to the 
bluster of Pistol, exquisitely 
confidential in her usides to (he camera 
- represents one of those rare, totally 
unforced mergings of the talents and 
personality of the performer with the 
demands of a role which create a 
characterization so complete that it can 
only be wondered at, like a 
Rowlandson drawing or the Albert 
Memorial. 


Creative acting of this order is liable 
to cast other performers into the shade . 
In some rotes, simplicity is enough: 
Miranda Foster is a pretty Anne Page, 
Prunella Scales a sufficiently merry 
Mistress Page, Michael Graham Cox a 


genial Host of the Garter Inn, and 
Michael Bryant nn appropriately 
choleric Dr Caius. But other roles nre 
more demanding, and beside this Ford 
and Quickly, even Falstaff suffers 
some displacement. Richard Griffiths 
plays him as a knight of dignity and 
human feeling, but ne is too easily pul 
down. There is little zest, not enough 
Authority, exuberance, or verbal 
relish. The Falstaff of The Merry Wives 
of Windsor is finally Ihc victim of a 
revenge plot, but though he hns “a kind 
of alacrity in sinking” we should have 
mure confidence in his ability to bob 
back lo the surface than Mr Griffiths 
gives us here. Til is is a weakness of the 
production; but with Verdi's Falstaff 
and with pippins and cheese to come, it 
made an enjoyable Item in the BBC's 
bill of Christmas fare. 


A life on the move 


Peter Kemp 

The World of James Joyce and Joyce in 
June 

BBC2 : • ' • : 

BBC2, in Christmas week, 
incorporated quite a lot of Joyce into 
its seasonal rejoicings. The ending of 
his centenary year was marked by two 
commendable add complementary 
programmes. - 


it was reckoned, the equivalent of a 
quarter of a million pounds. Following 
the author from bright-ewd boy in a 
sailor suit to near-bund old man in a 
boater, the programme brought out 
the fruitful paradoxes in his personality 
- the superstitious atheism aha 


Something to write about 


gregarious 
cosmopolitan domesticity, and 
nostalgic castigation of the city that he 
left yet never left off thinking of. 
Among much that was illuminating, 
. there were reminders of his brave 
tenacity - writing in a white coat to 
reflect the light and aid his failing eyes 
- and some lively curiosities, such as a 
gamely rendered version of Love's Old 
Sweet Song by a friend who used to 
accompany Joyce in singing it. 

This song - the pretext for Molly and 
Boylan’s assignation in Ulysses - was 
also heard in Joyce in June, a mpsical 
play by Stewart Parker which juggled 
entertainingly with Joycean motifs and 
characters. The opening scenes. 


loneliness, 

domesticity 


informative collage of film and 
photographs . ana . reminiscence. 
Pleasurably arid painstakingly, it re- 
assembled Joyce's two worlds; the 
external onfc that helped to shape his 
imagination, and the Internal one that 


his imagination .shaped. Extracts from 
his fiction were intelligently paralleled 
with visual reminders of the life that he 
transmuted into art: Edwardian 

Dublin with its cobbles, . trams, and 

l. it--- .j n hi:.- — . 


George Xheiner 

Yokes: Art, Repression and 
Freedom 

Channel 4 

We have heard it said often enough, 
indeed some of us have said it 
ourselves: why Is it (if, in fact, It is the 
case) that the best literature these days 
seems to be produced by writers living 
under repressive dictatorships of one 
sort Or another - in the Soviet Union, 
countries of what is known under the 
collective if inaccurate term Eastern 
Europe, in Latin America, ; South 
Africa, and so on? Jn the last 
programme of the Voices series to be 
chaired by A1 Alvarez, this proposition 


hoardings advertising Reckitt's Blue or 
Zebra - ..Gtate , Polish; Clongowes 
College, Where; crucifixes hung above 
the < blackboards, .and biretta'ed 


aiming to establish the grimy actuality 
of the young Joyce’s life, were not 
entirely successful. As Joyce, Kiiian 


dientors iftassed round the young 
Joyce : Dublin , it W*s emphasized, gave 
Joyce Jhls enduring subject matter; 
Catholicism, many of his fictional 


techniques. Another factor underlined 
was Joyce’s restlessness>He occupied^ 
Richard Ellmanh caJcnilat&cL qVfcf 200 , 
address#-- - Joyce’ t n for 

keeping pit thejKoVe-v^h'aced bade 
to, his father’s fecklessness . and 
suggested as partly responsible for the 
. later disorientation of his own 
' children. It might also have opened up 
a useful way Into discussion on his 
fiction. Though stigmatizing Dublin os 
stagnant and paralysed, Joyce sends his 
■ ■ Imagination roaming vigorously 
around it; his most extensive portrait of 
one of its citizens is Bloom, another 
ceaseless rambler* A dislike of staying 
put even gets into'the way his books are 
'..written: A Portrait of the Artist moves 
» -. from one Blyle to ; another; ■ Ulysses 
'• Shifts IJs, stylistic premises with each 
episode ; Wake jumps in and 

/../•put of different languages. 


McKenna lurched drunkenly down 
murky back-streets Or lounged 
opinionatedly against the Guinness- 
black woodwork of a Dublin pub, 
holding forth. to. student cronies. But, 
compared wjth the dawn-at-heel 
outsider: glowering from ;• the 

photographs ■ the earlier . programme 
! reproduced,. He > looked too 
comfortable, dappef ^deodorized; 
The play see mea on more spiid ground 
in -'lne font* to (fiat ^comprised .Its 
Secotid half. A Id qd of coda to 1 Ulysses ', 1 
this portrayed a party of hrtistes from 
the book on a concert tour in the week 
following June 16, 1904, plundering . 
Ulysses Tor apt material, /Parker haa 


and George Steiner. 

■ Steiner, who quickly found himself 
io a minority of one. argued that the 
pursuit of excellence in literature had 
been well and truly abandoned in the 
“free world", . the sole exception 

1 I ■ T \ I n .Ll.L .l MA 


played soiinez la cloche with Molly's 
garter, watched her lusciously imbibe 
syrupy sloe gin). Though faithhil to the; 
novel's tenor, the pliiy was plainly 
interested in its musical perfomiers. 
Seizing the opportunity of re-staging 
an Edwardian musical solrte . it did so 
splendidly. Ladies under hats like 
tilted plates of unplucked poultry gave 
voice amid the ■ potted palms. 


Gentlemen sang with one arm clapped, 
Napoleon-like, across the chests from 
which their notes reverberated. A 


.•ittjye'rage - of Joyce's life. His early 
' 'swig^es/i to get out of Ireland , then to 
if mfa riririt r: were shrewdly charted. 
.,7 pd/]{:]was;gobd fo. see handsome 
going /to .Harriet Weaver, the 
’\ady-like. Uber tprlan , who gave Joyce, 

1 


plucking into prominence of musical 
strains that run - 1 ironically, 
symbolically, evocatively- through the 
author’s work, Joyce in June proved an 
unusual and neat supplement to the 


. predominantly pictorial documentary 
given lit The World of James Joyce. 


very free, societies George Steiner, 
complained of trivialize lion, ' 

vulgarization, 'the adoption of the 
'values of the (super) market-place.. As : 
examples. He gave the interruption, "at • 
regular r very brifcf! intervals", of. 
Holocaust,, , when i v screened^ - : on - 
American . . 1 '. tdeVisiob, . by 
advertisements -ifori panty-hose and : 
detergents; and the appearance of a 
leading English, philosopher “on the 
elegant roof of bis college" In an 
advertisement for men's clothing in a 
Sunday colour magazine. 

Steiner's two . distinguished 
colleagues disagreed vigorously and , as 
tends to happen when intelligent, 
persuasive speakers engage in debate, 
one was tempted to agree with each 
speaker in turn, on both sidcs -of the 
argument.. On reflection, however, I 
have to cast tny . vote against 
Steiner (and, let it be said, against my 
own strongly held view in the past)V 
while not denying that repression and 
persecution can “concentrate . the 
mind" and provide a writer wit(i more 
meaningful subject-matter than Is -on 
offer in more loterM societies. . . 

In 1972,; writing in Index on 
Censorship, Which he had iusi -helped 
, ,to start, Stephen Spender said that “the 
material by writers which is censored in 
Eastern Europe, Greece, South Africa 


and other countries is among the most 
exciting (hat is being written today". 
This view would appear to be borne out 
by Alvarez, who named Zbigniew 
Herbert as the best contemporary poet 
in the world, with Miroslav Hoiub and 
Vasko Popa.not far behind in the 
quality stakes - and it cannot be just 
coincidence that the same Polish, 
Czech and Yugoslav poets appeared on 
a similar list given a few years ago by 
Ted Hughes. ' . . 

Mary McCarthy herself admitted 
that she had envied Solzhenitsyn; when 
he was still in the Soviet Union, since 
“people listened to him", whereas the 
excess of noise in our part of the: world 
made it difficult for the writer's voice to 
be heard. And I remember another 
prominent ‘ American author, ..on his 
return from a visit to Prague, 
expressing much the tone sentiments 
about the banned and persecuted 
writers in Czechoslovakia wnq, he felt, 
at least had “something worth writing 
about”.. 

To support bis case, Steiner 
quoted the Argentinian writer Borges, 
who once saia that "censorship is the 
mother of the metaphor", Bnd he 
named a whole galaxy of great Russian ■ 
poets, . from Akhmatova and 
Mandelstam '- to Joseph ' Brodsky 
himself. : Brodsky - countered by 
pointing , out that Akhhiatova, 
Mandelstam : Bnd . Pasternak had 
already ^established their reputations 
•by the time the real repression started 


.in the l920s and dial, in any Case, “the 
greatest Achievements this ;■ century ^ 


bad come from (h6! West iri fiie work of ■ 
such Writers as Pfonit arid Beckett; 
while,, on the other hand, frit, more . 
“quite unreadable" trash was being- 
produced In the Soviet bloc than over 
here; • ’•. , - 

Brodsky lw&, Steiner one, i think 
must be; the final score - but .this kind qf 
debate can hardly be expected - .to 
produce any cut-and-d ried answers; at 
best, it will provoke,' stimulate, 
provide food: for thought. The much- 
maligned Channel ■ 4 Is to, be. 
congratulated for giving air time to 
such ah' Important and 'fasciriatittg , 


New Oxford Books: 

Social Science 
&Law 


Poverty and 
Famines 

An Essay on Entitlement 
and Deprivation 
Amartya Sen 

'A book that embodl as the best 
traditions of social science. U Is 
empirical and rational, yet neither 
virtue is pushed to the point whe re 
human beings are forgotten.' 
Economist . This title Is new In 
paperback and is a fully corrected 
version of the hardback which was 
published In 1981 . Paperback £4.96 
20 January 

The Epic 
ofPalnadu 

A Study and T ranslation of 
PalnatiVTrula Katha, a 
T elugu Oral Tradition from 
Andhra Pradesh, India. 

Gene H. Roghalr 

In this book Gene Roghalr provides 
a translation of one oHhe most 
ImporantTelugu oral epics. The 
origins of the tradition on which It Is 
based are In turbulent twelfth 
century South India, but the epic haa 
evolved over the centuries Into an 
elaborate interpretation of the world 
as viewed from Paln&du and more 
specifically from KarempQdl.the 

epic Is said to have taken 
place. £22.50 

The State of the 
World’s Children 
1982-83 

UNICEF 

in recent years, the annual message 
from the Executive Director of 
UNICEF has become the most 
widely read and written about of all 
the UN reports on world 
development. Synthesizing the 
world-wide experience of Its own 
fle]d8taff,aew° ,, ®sflto 
contributions of leading International 
speclalist8ln child health and . 
nutrition, this year’s report presents 
a readable, and often surprising; . 
account ol the health and well-being 
of the world's children, £2.95 

The Judge, 
Discretion, and the 
Criminal Trial 

Rosemary Patten den 

This book to concemedwlth the . . 
discretions exerolsed by a Judge Ifi 
: the course of a criminal trial before a 
jury. The atinlBf^feW; first, to : 
consider the dlspraflo to, Which may 
be exerdaed; second, lb provide a 
theoretical framework within which 
to assess the discretion?. £20 • 

Promises, Njorals, 
and Law 

P,$, Atlyah 

‘The book - . ■ makes the reader ; 

. rethink his altitude toward the 


subject - tliottov perhaps fascinating' 
drily to g fimalf' If dedicated; band or 
viewers interested in literature, or 
freedom, or both, . - 

What's ■ this. Channel Fo(u)r?: Ah 
Alternative Report . edited, by Simon 
Blanchard arid DsVfo Morley (186pp. 


Alternative Report . edited, by Simon 
Blanchard arid David Morley (186pp. 
Comedia; 9 Fofand St, London wl. 


£9.50. paperback £3.50; 0 906890 29 2) 
examines,: the provenance and; 
prospects pf the new 'chonridl.;. . 


In Ha var^Uwflpvtew. This Is a : 
paperback reprint ol thri Clcrth$dHk>n 
published iri 1 981 . Paperback. . 
,£8.96 ?0 January i : 
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to the editor 



trrL. r Frege used a phrase that translates 

1 lie JUUgH Ol ns •’atomic sentence". 

N&tUTdl LflIl^U3g6 Having attended to my scholarly 

credentials Geach “turns to Som- 
Sir, - There are philosophers who niers's constructive logical theory", 
believe (hat Gottlob Frege is to logic *r he turning consists of three animad- 
what Isaac Newton is to physics, in versions, two of which Geach consid- 
my book. The Logic of Natural Lot- ers devastating: 
guage, reviewed in the TLS of 

November 26 by Peter Geach, this I. Geach correctly notes that TFL 
popular judgment is disputed. Frege accounts for the validity of "every A 
is no Newton if only because Aristo- is R to every B hence every B is R'd 


my book. The Logic of Natural Lan- 
guage, reviewed in the TLS oF 
November 26 by Peter Geach, this 
popular judgment is disputed. Frege 
is no Newton if only because Aristo- 
tle’s logic is not as unscientific as his 
physics. In The Logic of Natural 
Language I showed now. with the 
right notation, traditional formal 
logic (TFL) could be extended as a 
system comparable in inference 
power to standard systems of modern 
predicate logic (MPL). 

A glance ut the jacket of The 
Logic of Natural Language informs 
one that Peter Geach is treated 
therein ns the paradigm example of a 
"Fregcan". lie is indeed subjected to 
adverse criticism throughout the 
hook. In his review Geach reacts 
with hent, comparing me unfavour- 


ably to his benighted self of some 
fifty years ago. Towurds the cud lie 
maxes three moves he lakes to he 
crushing and announces "fool's 
male”, riio render learns very little 
about the hook, which is ail right 
since he learns it is not worth bother- 
ing with anyway. 

A reviewer less preoccupied or 
more conscientious would hnve re- 
ported that the system of TFL 
developed In The Logic of Natural 
Language appears to DC capable of 
handling inferences that are com- 
monly thought to be beyond the 
capacity of a traditional term logic, 
that it is superior to MPL in provid- 
ing a simple and direct way of trans- 
cribing sentences of natural language 
in a form that exhibits their logicul 
syntax and that renders them im- 
mediately ready for logical reckon- 
ing. By contrast, in using MPL the 
student must leani to "translate" 
English sentences into the artificial 
language of MPL (eg, rendering 
“some boy envies every owner of a 
dog" as "there is a boy, x, such that 
for ftny person, y, if mere is a dog, 
z, such that y owns z then x envies 
y") before he turns to proofs. The 
reader of Geach's review is not told 


1. Geach correctly notes that TFL 
accounts for the validity of "every A 
is R to every B hence every B is R'd 
by every A’ r by appealing to h primi- 
tive semantic law of convene trans- 
formation. The suggestion is that 
MPL has no need of such a princi- 
ple. But thut's wrong; MPL needs it 
too, to account for such inferences as 
"Sal struck A1 so Al was struck by 
Sal". 

2. Geach is committed to the 
popular hut false belief that TFL is 
an infirm logic being especially in- 
capable of handling relational argu- 
ments. So he con fluently offers one 
sample of what TFL cannot do. Here 
Geach's view that my book is not 
worth reading trips him up: the rule 
that applies directly to validate 
Geach's example is given on p 184 

3. Geach's mating ntluck concerns 
pronominal izutiuns of form “An A is 
n B nnd it is a C which TFL treats 
us n conjunction of two sentences, 
semantically related but syntactically 
Independent, but which MPL treats 
as a single quantified sentence. (Pro- 
nouns in MPL are bound variables 
that must occur within the same sen- 
tence os the antecedent quantifier 
that binds them.) Accoiding to 
Ccach the inlcrsentential interpreta- 
tion is a "disaster" since in general 
"p&q" entails "if p then q” and in 
inis instance “an A is a B and it is a 
C" will entail "If nn A is a B then it 
is n C" which is equivalent to “every 
A that is a B is a C", a rcductio 
consequence. At this juncture Geach 
triumphantly announces “fool's 
mate and says unkind things. But 
once again Gench prefers pouncing 
to looking at what is explicitly said 
about the very point under consid- 
eration. The relevant discussion is on 
pp 77-81 where, wouldn’t you know, 
i am criticizing Geach for having 
applied his “p&q” argument to pro- 
nominal conjunctions. The point 
made there is familiar and not safely 
ignored: logical schemata must be 
applied with due attention to the 
univocity of recurrent material ele- 
ments. For example, " if p then p” is 
a tautological form but not even “I 
think.; therefore I think" is a valid 
inference unless it is assumed that 
"I” denotes the same person twice. 
Geach deploys the p's and q's of 
'sentential logic uncritically when he 
assumes that “an A is. a B and .it is a 
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On p 79 l noted that “it looks as if 
Geach is not minding his p’s and 
q’s”. That can happen to the best of 
us. What is uncommon is the extent 
to which Geach polemically relies on 
selective inattention to text that chal- 
lenges his Bourbon convictions or is 
critical of himself. TFL is a healthy 
alternative to MPL, which is not to 
say one must choose between them. 
TFL was superseded by MPL be- 
cause it was believed to be superior 
in inference and expressive power. It 
is as important as ever to Geach that 
he defend the learned public from 
the bad old Aristotelian term logic. 
Well and good. But he had better 
start by taking TFL seriously, which 
meabs re-examining his assumptions 
that TFL cannot possibly do relations 
etc. A good place to begin is my 
book, which I invite him to read. 

Geach did note a mistake that dis- 
tresses me: the entry containing all 
of the references to Strawson has 
been unaccountably omitted from the 
index. 

FRED SOMMERS. 


Department of Philosophy and 
History of Ideas, Brnndcis univer- 
sity, Waltham, Massachusetts 02254. 


that the proof and decision ' proce- made there is familiar and not safely 
dures of TFL are themselves very ignored: logical schemata must be 
much simpler, much shorter and applied with due attention to the 
mare perspicuous than the cones- univocity of recurrent material ele- 
ponding procedures of MPL. Nor ments. For example,, "if p then p" is 
does he learn it is a central thesis of a tautological form but not even “I 
my book that natural language has a think, therefore I think" is a valid 
logical syntax. (Frege denied this.) inference unless it ' is assumed that 
He is not even informed that The “I” denotes the same person twice. 
Logic of Natural Language provides Geach deploys the p’s and q's of 
for the first time a mechanical sentential logic uncritically when he 
method for translating English sent- assumes that “an A is a B and .it is a 
ences into' the language of MPL. C, hence if an(y) A is a B then it is a 
Geach as a champion of MPL might C" is an instance of the schema 
have.' hailed this development were "p&q, hence if p then q", Pronouns 
he not so determined to avoid adver* are semantically : bound to their 
ti$idg anything about the book (hat antecedents; in dealing with them 
might sound .. like-, a contribution, one must be aware that the univocity 
Geach’s. reputation as a reliable condition fails whenever the anlece- 
: scourge of the “bad old logic" of . dent terms' have opposite distribution 
, terms (his folksy phrase for the kind . values. In “an A is a B and . . . 
of logic that' prevailed- before the the antecedent term A is uridistri- 
Frcgeari Revolution), tests insecurely buted. ln "if an A is a ; B then . . 

: on mis well-known critique of the it is , distributed. 1 . Pronouns having, 
traditional doctrine of. distribution of back reference to terms' of different 
terms ‘ (which the , book pulq on a distribution values do not have the 
scientific pooling). On this topic one ■ same denotation, however similar 
; certainly expects. to hear from.Gcbch * they may look on paper. (The dis- 


C, hence if an(y) A is a B then it is a 
C" is an instance of the schema 
"p&q, hence if p then q'\ Pronouns 
are semantically : bound to their 
antecedents; in dealing with them 
one must be aware that the univocity 
condition fails whenever the antece- 


Professing 

Literature 

Sir, - 1 was surprised to see that 
Stanley Fish devoted a substantial 
portion of his article on “Professional 
anti-professionalism" (December 10) 
to an attack on my book. New Read- 
ings vs. Old Plays , since I was not 
aware that it had taken a position on 
this subject. In its final chapter, in a 
brief survey of some of the general 
causes of tne current proliferation of 
new readings of Renaissance drama 
(which was quite separate from my 
main nrgument), I included the 
pressure on university teachers to 
publish. From this statement of what 
seemed an obvious fact. Fish con- 
structed a critical principle for me - 
“One imagines that Levin would 
reply ... by insisting that . . . there 
are new readings that are legitimate 
because they spring from an honest 
attempt to come to terms with the 
expenence of the text, and then 
there are new readings that come 
into the world only because someone 
has seized a professional opportun- 
ity” - and then quoted another pas- 
sage in the chapter which contradicts 
this supposed principle and so con- 
victs me of “incoherence". But my 
principle and my incoherence are 
both products of Fish’s imagination. 
I never suggested, anywhere in the 
book, that readings can or should be 
differentiated (much less judged) in 
terms of their authors' personal 


motivation. I never suggested it be- 
cause I do not believe it. Nor do I 
believe that the motives of the critics 
I argued against there are any more 
careerist or any less "honest” than 
my own. I do not even think that 
Fish's are. 

I am more concerned, however, 
with the way Fish treats, or avoids 
treating, my proposal that any critic 
presenting a new reading of a play 
should be required to “confront the 
‘old' reading of the play, fairly and 
squarely, and show us that it is less 
probable than his own". He disposes 
of it summarily by asserting that 
“this is nothing more or less than a 
formula for producing new . . . read- 
ings” and “is what everyone already 
does", which is supposed to demons- 
trate my “inability to think of a cure 
that is not simply another form of 
the disease, that is, more of the 
same". But my contention, of 
course, was just the opposite - 
namely, that this requirement would 
abort a great many new readings 
before they reached print, because it 
was precisely what their authors did 
not and could not do. That in fact 
was an important part of my main 
nrgument. It seems clear, then, that 
Fish and I do not agree on what it 
means to show that one reading of a 
text is less probable than another, 
which has nothing to do with the 
reasons (careerist or otherwise) why 
those readings were written. One 
would therefore have expected him 
to deal with, or at least acknow- 
ledge, this crucial disagreement - 
that is, if he really wanted to con- 
front my book fairly and squarely. 

RICHARD LEVIN.. 

Department of English, State Uni- 
versity of New York at Stony ,B rook, 
New York 11794. 


On Accuracy 

Sir, - Contrary to what your 
evidently “user-unfriendly" word- 
processor, by choosing to omit the 
key-word “him" from the quotation 


from his letter to Patrick Balfour, 
claimed - alas over my by-line (De- 
cember 24) - Evelyn Waugh never 


wrote that poor Anthony Powell 
“had got to pay to publish" the 
poems of Bryan Guinness, who was 
indeed only too happy to take out a 
fat cheaue-book to see bis name on a 
slim volume. It must have been the 


poems of Bryan Guinness, who was 
indeed only too happy to take out a 


same mischievous modern techno-, 
logical marvel that elected to add an 
unwanted acute accent, to the "e" of 
Paul Maze, whose surname is pro- 
nounced "Mars" as in “Bars”. If cer- 
tainly made acutely embarrassing 
reading 'for a contributor who was 
urging a campaign to cure the rash of 
disfiguring misprints etc that has over 


recent years broken out like herpes- 
clusters over far too many British 

K ublications, your own. Sir, having 
itherto been an honourably healthy 
exception. 

An embarrassment of a rather 
.more grave nature, however, was my 
own distinctly Freudian near-miss in ■ 
describing Victoria Glendinning’s 
forthcoming biography from Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson as being of Virgi- 
nia Woolf rather than of the latter's 
sometime inamorata, Vita Sackfield 
- whoops, sony - Sackville-West, 1 
the highly praised Nigel Nicolson’s 
own mother. 

ALASTAIR FORBES. 

1837 Chateau d'Oex, Switzerland. 

‘The Cosmic 
Serpent’ 

Sir, - Perhaps you will permit us a ' 
comment on John North's generally 
fair review of our book The Cosmic 
Serpent (December 24), for he 
appears to be seriously misreading , 
our approach to historical analysis, 
Thus, he omits to mention the highly 
significant modem discovery (in 
1978) of Hephaistos. This discovery 
has put it beyond reasonable doubt 
that there was a huge disintegrating 
comet in Earth-crossing orbit domi- 
nating the sky in the second and : 
third millennia bc; and the scientific ■ ■ 
fact is in principle independent of 
any other historical evidence. It is' 
therefore necessary to re-examine all 
the early astronomical writings per- 
taining to this period because they 
have been ' interpreted heretofore ' 
without the benefit of this know- 
ledge. 

We had of course hoped Our ex- 
ploratory discussion would be seen as 
merely indicative of the possibilities 
and not such as to “spoil the going ■ 
for the more committed” as North 
unfortunately suggests. It is our im- ■ 
pression, for example, that the ojd 
question has to be raised again V- 
whether the names of ancient deities j 
were transferred from comets to,;, 
planets in the early classical era, aiid. 
it is In this context, queried by 
North, that the Babylonian astro- - 
Inbes are of interest. Thus, they 
appear, at the moment, to have the. ; 
names of moving planets associated ; 
• with particular locations in the celes- 
tial sphere, a fnct that would be the; ; 
’ more readily comprehended if the 
association were in truth with regular:., 
meteor streams and their progenitor •• 
gods. ' 

S. V. M. CLUBE. .\ 
W. M. NAPIER.'-.!:- 
Royal Observatory, Blackford. 
Hill, Edinburgh. . - ' 


, Among this week’s contributors . . v 

a vrmiSr? in F 0Y llAluus , , 5 "J 0 * re «nt book The Vivian Salmon’s books include The' r ; :r 
pubHshed”ust yea?- }77 °' W ° was My,ht was P ubUshed in In J 7 th Century ■; 
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. .... , , ■ Matthew Hodoart’s books Include Hshed in 1971. ••• -i-' i.' 1 

r c ■ i .u - e Joyce: A - Student’s Guide, .’ • V- 

J. S. Bratton is the author of The 1978. ' : * 

Vfctorim Popular Ballad. .1975, / \ Fred Schwarzb^ch, teachci in .iw . „ 
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Victorian Popular Ballad, 1975. . fred bcRWARZBACH • teacnes m 

; Jennifer Hornsby’s . Actions was Department of English qt Washing , 
.ANTOHV is the editor of P“ bli,hed ,n 1980 ' 8 ; ton IWwirfty, St Urn. ; 'V; • 

■;Eurfa. i agalnst , 'tJappleon - The: Geoffrey Hunt™ nf ' Georoe Thbinbr is the. editor ot,.. : 

^s^ &3f r- ^ ;; ,ndaon Cemo,!hlp - . : s 

■i "V •' , V\-: ’ : : :L i (■ ' j V? ” V-. : Anthony THWAmi is the 'editor'^;/'; 1 ' i 

J The Nazi Persecution ‘ G/**™ Jrvwb, is thp Vicar of St • Larkin at Sixty, 1982: .. .j 

of the; Churches , J933-4S was ,pub- Matthew's Westminster and • a Pre- 1 ’ .* ’ 1 8 ' j 

w,!» ■; : >nd,r^ .TUV -CHtaM.; Fbank •n.oHV, coHectto#*^- ' i 
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Means of communication 


Roy Harris 


John J. Gumperz 
D iscourse Strategies 


a film called Crosstalk based on the 
work of Gumperz and his colleagues. 
Crosstalk dealt with the everyday 
breakdowns which occur when a 
reputedly international language 
called “English" is expected to do duty 


sociolinguistic indices to individual 
behaviour are not testable within (he 
framework nf group oriented 
sociolinguistic theory. 

Does the latter just mcun (hat you 


225pp. Cambridge University Press, 
f 17.50 (paperback, £5.95). 


as a means of communication between 


people of quite different ethnic 
provenance. It examined practical 


can't predict what any particular 
person will say simply from 


The discourse strategies which are the 


subject of this book by John Gumperz, 


Professor of Anthropology at 
Berkeley, are communicational 
techniques which we rely on in the 
management of conversation and other 
verbal exchanges. Their subtle 


variations from one type of situation 
and subculture to another add greatly 


and subculture to another add greatly 
to the linguistic complexities of making 
sure other people understand what we 
mean by what we say. Ignorance of 
these subtleties may have 
consequences which are sometimes 
serious, sometimes comic, and 


cases of various kinds, ranging from 
job interviews to parent-teacher 
discussions, to illustrate how easily the 
assumption that members of a multi- 
racial society “understand one 
another” simply in virtue of speaking a 
“common language” can be not merely 
false but dangerous. Discourse 
Strategies goes back over some of this 
ground, as well as dealing with other 
sociolinguistic topics on which 
Gumperz has carried out previous 
research, including code-switching in 
bilingual communities. 


generalizations about how persons of 
that social status normally talk? (Well, 
well! What a revelation!) As for (i). 


languages. Bui it is hard to sec where 
this distinction is in fact drawn in the 
Cours de Imguixiique ginGrale or what 
role it plays in Saussurcan linguistics. 
When, to cap it, Gumperz tells bis 
readers that Saussurcan theory treated 
choice among Lexical, phonetic nnd 


validate “response" as a theoretical 
concept, wc first need to establish what 
communication is. 


Thirdly, the view Gumperz takes of 
le explanatory problem faring 


anyone might be forgiven for mistaking 
that for the point Shaw made much 


syntactic options as belonging among 
the linguistically “marginal” features, 
one begins to wonder whether 


Gumperz has actually ever rend 
Sauasurc al nil. 


more lucidly in his Preface to 
Pygmalion : “Ambitious flower- 

girls . . . must not imagine that they 


girls . . . must not imagine that they 
can pass themselves off as fi ne ladies by 
untutored imitation." 


It will doubtless bc argued in defence 


of Gumpciz's language that this is not a 
book addressed to the general public. 


Whereas Crosstalk was crisp, lively 
and accessible, the book which 
Gumperz has now written for the 
Cambridge University Press unfor- 
tunately is not. Ironically, the trouble 
lies in the very area of Gumperz's main 
concern: communication. It is snd that 
a scholar who tins so much of 


sometimes just embarrassing. An 
example of the first type woulp be the 


case which Gumperz discusses in some 
detail of the blncK orator who used the 


expression we will kill Richard Nixon in 
a political speech and was as a result 
arrested on a charge of threatening the 
life of the President of the USA. An 
example of the third type would be the 
awkwardness felt by the American 


importance to say on this subject 
should choose to say it in a way which 
makes his message virtually 
incomprehensible to the greut majority 
of his potential audience. The barrier 
in this case is the dreadful academic 


book addressed to the general public, 
but to fellow specialists. To which one 
might reply that the vindication is itself 
a dismal reflection on the verbal 
strategics favoured by the corporate 
body of Gumperz's fellow specialists. 
Bui there is also a more basic 
objection, which has to do with (lie fnct 
that the opnquc terminology of much 
current sociolinguistic writing is 
actually a cover-up for very shaky 
theoretical foundations. 


Secondly, Gumperz himself seems 
to take a theoretical stance which 
simply defines communication as a 
form of interaction. "Only when a 
move has elicited a response'', he 
stales, “can wc say communication is 
taking place." But why? And what, on 
this view, is n response? It appears to 
involve the hearer in something more 
than merely understanding what was 
said; he Hbs to respond by saying 
something in turn, or at the very least 
by signalling his comprehension in 
some non-verbal way. The difficulty 
with this is obvious. If communication 
is thus defined for theoretical 


the explanatory problem faring 
sociolinguistics falls into precisely the 
same error as that committed by the 
orthodox linguistic theorists he 
criticizes. He accepts that the ability to 
produce - and presumably 
comprehend - things called 
“grammatical sentences'’ is what is 
common to all speakers of a language. 
The explanatory task starts there. 
Thus, to cite one of his own examples, 
we find cases like this. One office 
employee says to another “Are you 
gonna be here for ten minutes?" and 


gets the immediate reply “Go ahead 
and take your breaV'. Now for 


Gumperz the great problem is that the 
sentence-meanina of the reply does not 


visitor admiring a painting hanging in 
the living-room of a British housewife, 
who tolanim the name of the painter in 
response to his dutiful “Who's the 
artist?" (said with appropriate 
intonation pattern, and stress on the 
first syllable of the noun). The mistress 
of the house evident^ took this as a 
request for information about the 
identity of the painter, thus failing to 
recognize the remark as fitting into a 
common American formula for paying 
personal compliments to one’s host or 
hostess. (The expected reply would 
have been something like “Oh, it’s just 
a hobby of mine’’.) 

Gumperz's own speciality in this 
field is interethnic communication. 
Many readers of this review may 
remember the excellent BBC' Series 
“Multi-racial Britain", which included 


jargon which seems to be the currently 
fashionable professional style for muen 


Gumperz professes himself sceptical 
about some of the theoretical 
assumptions underlying the works of 
both linguists and sociolinguisls. But 
his own treatment of theoretical Issues 
hardly inspires confidence, on nt least 
three counts. 


American and American-influenced 
sociology. How many of the viewers 


who immediately grasped the point of 
Crosstalk will be sole to make nead or 


Crosstalk will be sole to make head or 
tail of statements like the following? 

(i) Detailed observation of verbal 
strategies revealed that an 
individual's choice of speech style 
has symbolic value and interpretive 
consequences that cannot be 
explained simply by correlating the 
incidence of linguistic variants with 
independently determined social 
and contextual categories. 


The first concerns his vogue and 
sometimes puzzling allusions to 
positions allegedly held by others. For 
example, he criticizes mainstream 
linguistics, from Saussure down to 
Chomsky, for espousing the theor- 
etical assumption that in order to 
analyse a language we have to treat it as 
an internally consistent calculus which, 
ideally, would and could be usod only 
for . communication within a 
homogeneous monoglot community. 
So far so good. But then for good 
measure he attributes to these 


(ii) Assumptions ■ about the 
relationships of statistically analysed 


So far so good. But then tor good 
measure he attributes to these 
benighted theorists tenets which they 
never held. Saussure, he says, believed 
in a distinction between “core 
features” and “marginal features" of 


purposes, it cuts out whole areas 
of linguistic behaviour normally 
considered communicative; and it does 
so just as ruthlessly os a strict 
structuralist interpretation of language 
eliminates much of wlim goes on in 
speech us non -linguistic. Nor do the 
theoretical problems end (here. It is 
perfectly possible to envisage 
situations in which two interlocutors 
“respond" to each other for all they arc 
worth, but neither manages to 
understand the other aright, is this 
communication? Or is it failure to 
communicate? (Gumperz occasionally 
uses the term miscomnutnicalion, but 
refrains from explaining what it 
means.) The plain fact is that the 
notion of “response" is too intrinsically 
problematic to hang a whole theory of 
communication upon it. Unless there 
arc reasonably dear criteria for 
deciding what counts as a response to 
what, then anything (including not 
responding) might conceivably be a 
response to anything else, and the 
notion thus collapses from its own 
vacuity. Gumperz has put the 
theoretical bool on the wrong foot. To 


sentence-meaning of the reply, does not 
tie upwith the sentence-meaning of the 
question. So Gumperz, in common 
with others, supposes it is theoretically 
essential to invoke a whole com- 
plicated apparatus of tacit inferences, 
conventions, shared knowledge, etc, in 


order to expluin how the exchange 
could possibly make sense. And 


could possibly make sense. And 
furthermore nn “internalized" version 
of this snme npparutus is then 
attributed to the interlocutors 
themselves. Gumperz docs not see that 
the nigger In this explanatory woodpile 
is the initiul premiss. 


If you have no qualms about starting 
from the belief that every English 1 
“grammatical sentence" has a fixed, 
contextless, sentence-meaning, and 
then assuming that whatever this 
meaning is it must somehow be known 
to nil fluent speakers of English, and 
(hen in addition postulating that a 


hearer's task is invariably how to get 
from the immediate recognition of this 
sentence-meaning to identifying some 
quite different meaning which the 
speaker who uttered the sentence 
actually had in mind, then indeed you 
have a problem on your hands. Such a 
problem, indeed, tnat it is difficult to 
see how to avoid the conclusion that a 
prerequisite for really successful 
communication is telepathy. 


A nomenclature for nature 


Vivian Salmon 


M. M. Slaughter 

Universal Language* and Scientific 
Taxonomy In tne Seventeenth 
Century' 

277pp. Cambridge University Press. 
0 521 24477 3 


familiar; a brief glance will show 
citations of authorities as diverse as 
Christopher Hill, Leonard Bloomfield, 
Claude Ldvi-Strauss, Jack Goody, 
Lawrence Stone and Michel Foucault, 
as well, of course, as all the expected 
sources of Information on seventeenth- 
century science , philosophy and 
linguistics. In the study of the 
seventeenth-century universal lan- 
guage movement the two cultures do 
indeed meet. 


objects." Inciting Foucault, and recent 
work on the development of literacy, , 
Dr Slaughter is not the . first to 
acknowledge their relevance to the 
history of linguistic thought, they have 
already been utilized In Murray 


taxonomy depended on the discovery 


of qualitative distinctions, quantitative 
differences were coming (o be accepted 


the complete accuracy of her. quota- 
tions .cannot always be guaranteed. 


already been utilized In Murray 
Cohen's admirable Sensible Words: 


Linguistic Practice in England 1640- ■ 
178S (1977). She is the first, however, 
to . recognize to the full their, 
importance in the appreciation of 


as of greater importance by some 
scholars concerned with universal 
language, such asWllkins's colleagueat 
Oxford in the 1650s, Seth Ward, Ward 
argued that objects or concepts should 
be analysed into “simple notions" or 
basic properties, to each of which a 


In - introducing this study, M. M. 
Slaughter, makes a highly pertinent 
■ comment: ’“There remains the reason 
• why". She Is questioning the lifelong 
interest of such a ; distinguished 
seventcflitthrccntury scholar as John 
Wilkins In a subject which may seem to 
; be a mere curiosity, as well as the 
attraction for so many modern scholars 
of the (apparently) naively enthusiastic 
inventors of unlve«atlwkuage5Pi'(bjs : 
study sacrt^d^ipcexplfilrilng why the 
seventeenth centtity' - found ' Such 
projects so compelling; they were an 
attempt to bring order into the chaotic 
state of knowledge arising from the 
: “information explosion" of the 
; Renaissance, and at the same time 
appeared to offer a precise and 


Unambiguous nomenclature, not easily 
obtainable In the vernaculars, for the 


. proliferation of facts to which scientists 
' now needed to refer.. 

, . For the modern scholar, the 

••. attraction of the language inventors 
and their creations lies m tne enormous 
... range Of interests involved in their 
study} It is immensely rewarding to 
: i discover how various disciplines, each 
with r special contribution tp make, 
i arq, brought together by seventeenth- 
Wfltury ,; grammarians, . logicians, 


r . ^.eYehiifr they; are’ not specialists in the 
Will discover 1 In the .wide-ranging 
r i Jbibuogmphy .of this volume at least a 
.® n trfqs ;r with which they will be 


Dr Slaugher points out that interest 
in the movement is, if anything, 
increasing, and her drum is no doubt 
based on the publication in recent 
years of a number of articles devoted to 
individual aspects of the subject, such 
as one on the newly-discaVcred papers 
of George Dalgarno, author of Ars 
Stghorum (1661) add another on John 
Wilkins's debt to, medieval speculative 
grammar; .Hie last comprehensive- 
treatment ;. : of the - topic, however,, 
appeared seveh years dgo Janies ; 

Knowlson’s Universal Language 
Schemes in England and France 1600- 
1800 (1975), and the interval since Its 
publication has seen the development 
and expansion of certain relatively new 
areas of enquiry which have proved' 
particularly illuminating for students of 
the universal language movement. Dr 
Slaughter has been able to draw on 
these sources, making specially fruitful 
use of the writings of Foucault, and of 
Professor Stone and others who have 
investigated the development of 
printing arid literacy and their effects 
on society. Of her debt to Foucault, Dr 
Slaughter remarks: . "Foucault’s ideas 
. on taxonomy as a representational 
system or language are peivasive [ie, in 
her book], certainly more than the sum 
total of the Individual footnotes'; 
while of the importance of recent 
studies on the development of literacy 
she writes: “There is evidence to 
indicate that decontextualizatJon and 
taxonomic analysis develop with the 
onset of written and/or printed 
language and with increasing literacy, 
.. where words become physical, visible 


universal language schemes, a topic 
which is only one among many handled 
by Dr Cohen. 

With so much now in print 


monosyllabic label would be assigned; 
“complex" objects or concepts would 
be denoted by a concatenation of 


Nevertheless, the book as a whole is 
to be warmly recorii friended. It studies 
in detail an aspect of the universal - 
language movement which historians 
of linguistic ideas have tended to 
treat somewhat cursorily, argues 
persuasively for the priority of 
scientific motivation over linguistic, 

i ii . j 


on the seventeenth-century language 
projects. Dr Slaughter has been able to 


projects, Dr Slaughter has been able to 
concentrate on a single aspect without 
having constantly to explain it by, 
reference' |o the general context. She 
has not therefore felt obliged to give 
any detailed consideration to the' 
known, motivations of some of the>- 
language; ^inventors, such ait the 
desirability of an international means' 
of communication for merchants and', 
other' travellers,' but has argued 
(contrary to the accepted view) that the 
motives of the language planners were 
scientific rather than linguistic - they 
were- concerned "more with nature 
than with language". At first, their 


syllables, each labelling a “simple 
notion" inherent in the concept. Tnis 
offered . a quite different mode of 
analysis to a. taxonomy, and Dr 
Slaughter sees it as comparable to the 
“Quantitative" . analysis of .• reality 
which," : particularly . after the 
publication of Newton’s Prlndpla , was 
generally adopted by scientists who 
realized (he necessity ofmaasuripg and 
predicting^ father than . simply. 
degriribih|;;".A.;' ■ .; 

Dr Slaughter's b^k is 'dlvfded iti'to' 
three sections, The fir&i arid the third 
describe the “rise" nnd the “fall" of 
what she calls, following Foucault, the 
"taxonomic eplsleme”. The second 
section deals with the deVeldpriicnt of 


.. . . - u and provides an excellent example of 

P b ^, ! 0, . C0 "? Cpt ^ . W0U 'f Ihe continuing controversy frmtih 

rehearsed among theoretical linguists 


in the past two decades) between 
taxonomic empiricists and rationalists. 


scientific method was dominated by an 
Aristotelian world . view in which 


the universal language movement, and 
sets out the arguments for Ur. being 


classification plays a vital part, and Dr 
-Slaughter .regards' this - “essehtidtlst": . 


taxonomy as so important In the 
planning of most of the seventeenth- 


centuiy universal languages that . she 
devotes almost a third pf the text to. 


explaining and illustrating it,, with 
special reference to the development 
of botitaical studies in the period. 


directed ; primarily , . towards the 
classification, and ordering of (he 
natural \vo rid; rather thhri n linguistic 
enterprise. Sections One and Three of 
thp book af6 learned and stimulating 
and will bb found particularly Valuable 
jhtite'Whose expert (se lies iri the 
field of linguistics rather, titan 1 ' In the ' 


Most of the essays published in Ber- 
keley: Critical and Interpretive 

Essays, edited by Colin M. Tuibnyne 
(352pp. . University j- of Minnesota 
Press. $27.50, paperback $10.95. O' 
8166 1())55 7) are revised Versions of . 

J- papers delivered at the Berkeley; 

; Commemorative Conference , held at ■ 
Newport in 1979' . tp celebrate . the 
250in anniversary of Berkeley's arrive ' 
al there in 1729, In his preface Pro- 
fessor Turbayne points to a growing 
interest In Berkeley's philosophy, and 
attributes it to the fact that ho is ... 
“astonishingly coo temporary"... The 
book is divided Into nine sections, on 
common sense and relativism, ideas, 
and . j. perception, method .and : 
mathematics, primary and secondary 
.-qualities, space and time, aether and 


corpuscles, idealism; and universal?, 
the.- “doctrine of -signs" and “the lan- 
guage of nature' . and mind; and 


Aristotelian., taxonomy inspired 
John Wiljdns in what proved to be the 


gunge ot nati 
among the - pa 
‘Embrangled^ 
Jbng,, “Dm Beir! 


nf nature' and mind; and 
tiie- papers are “On Being 
igled^by Titne” by E. J. Fur-* 
lid Berkeley Completely Mia- 


most distinguished of the seventeenth- 
century language projects, the Essay 
towards a Real Character, and a 
Philosophical Language (1668), but 
even While 1 he was engaged on this 
work, a different approach to the study 
of nature was being proposed. As Dr 
__ Slaughter explains, while Aristotelian 


tne* secona -section i ur biauahter 
repeats a good deaWf material which, i» 
already In print, nhd In doing sb ; does 
not always make absolutely clear the 
principles on which she bases her use oif ' 
quotation , tholigh she provides 
extensive ■; and detailed footnotes, 
and makes ■ ' generous overall 
acknowledgement, tin the first page Of : 
the preface, to current scholarship in 
the lield. It should also be noted that. 


long,. “Did Berkeley Completely Mis- 
'understand the Basis of tho Primary- 


Sccondai 

Loekc?" 


ualityv-’Djstjnction in/. 
rilargarot p. Wilson, ^ 


iHarid to Philo nous i Thei Betkefey 
I Plato; Aristotle v Connection V ' by 
1 Colin M. Turbayne. "Truth is the cry ot 
all, but the game of the fow.’V ' 
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Echoes from the opera house 


Matthew Hodgart 

Ruth Bauerle (Editor) 
The James Joyce Songbook 
711pp. with musical scores. 
New York: Garland. $100. 
0 8240 9345 3 


This would make a nice present for the 
musical members of your family, 
provided that you are an Irish or 
Amcrican-Irish millionaire. One 
hundred dollars and a weak pound put 
it out of reach of all but the man who 
broke the bank at Monte Carlo; and at 
this stage in the nightmare of history 
many ot the songs will be all-too-Irisn 
for a British palate. i cannot picture 


the latter celebrating the Fenian 
terrorists. With Americans it is 
perhaps different: hence the convivial 
appearance of this beautifully printed 
book, in contrast to some of the grim 
ballads it contains. As the editor 
remarks, Joyce used some of these 
nationalistic song* ironically, since he 
huted violence, whether the “shattered 
gloss and toppled masonry” left by the 
bombers or tlic knives of the Phoenix 
Park murderers. Incidentally Joyce 
would not hnvc been surprised by 
recent events; the killings still being 
commemorated in IRA songs and (he 
hypocrisy of various governments 


Bauerle's Songbook. It contains 
among the songs that Joyce used to sing 
three arias from Traviata, one from 
Butterfly, one from Travatore and one 
from Orfeo\ there are two operatic 
references in the Poems; and only two 
in the whole of the selections relevant 
to Ulysses (“L& ci darem la mano" and 
“M’apparr). In the twenty-eight songs 
illustrating Finnegans Wake there is 
only “Morirl si pura e bella" from 
Aiaa, This cannot be right, indeed it is 
almost ridiculous, considering the vast 
number of quotations from Italian, 
German and French opera with which 
Joyce loaded his punning text, not to 
speak of hundreds of names of operatic 
characters and singers. (I do not count 
bis many references to Anglo-Irish 
quasi-operas and Gilbert and 
Sullivan.) Joyce was obsessed with the 
whole classic repertoire, and especially 
with Mozart, Verdi, Puccini ana above 
all Wagner. The best introduction to 
his involvement with opera is “From a 
Banned Writer to a Banned Singer”, a 
tribute to the Irish tenor Sullivan, 
which enn be found, exhaustively 
annotated, in Ell matin's and Mason's 
Critical Writings of James Joyce. It 
contains hundreds of operatic puns in a 
few pages, in Wake style but without 
the distracting recurrent themes of the 
Wake\ it is consequently quite cosy to 
rend. It shows how totally preoccupied 
with opera Joyce wns during the period 
of writing tnc Wake, as does the 
biographical evidence. 

The easiest port of the Wake to 
decipher into operatic plain language (s 
the first chapter of Book III, or the 
“First Watch of Shuun". This begins 
with Figaro (the counting) and goes on 
to Nabucco (“Va pensicro") and to 


dozens of tenor arias; the chapter is 
also remarkable for the great number 
of tenors’ names mentioned, apart 
from Count Shaun MacCormack 
himself, the chief target of the satiTe. 
From this chapter one can go on to 
harder parts of the Wake and gradually 
discover how basic opera is not only for 
the book's details but for its themes 
and structure. The trick is to have a 
good knowledge of the text and to use 
any of the standard reference-books, 
such as Kobbd or, better, The Concise 
Oxford Dictionary of Opera, while 
listening to selections of arias (never 
mind about complete operas, except 


much, much more, could never be 
persuaded to show a great deal of 
interest in serious songs. Adallne 


Glasheen’s Census, though a splendid 
book in many ways, is certainly very 
short on identifications of singers or 
operatic characters. I handed over all 
my musical knowledge to Roland 


for Wagner). A useful principle is that 
of first things first, last things last. The 
river motif from the Ring, the cries of 
the Rhine-maidens, the first words of 


would have proved to him that the Irish “First Watch of Shuun”. This bi 
were running true to form, as in Shem’s with Figaro (the counting) nnd goi 
parody, “When Irish eyes of welcome to Nabucco (“Va pensicro") an 
were smiling daggers down their 
backs.” But if this collection is not 

wholly suitable for home entertain-' r T"''|_ _ J _1_ _ . 
ntent it is indispensable for the proper I || r* f 1 r~ [i 
reading of Joyce's text. A V 

* 

It contains nearly 200 songs, nearly 
ail with facsimiles of the melody and I BrattOll 
most with the piano accompaniment as 
well. The first thirty-three are songs “ ~~ 

which Joyce is known to have sung. Robert G. Lowery (Editor) 
with excellent biographical O'Casey Annual No 1 
commentaries. Next there is a selection ' ... ... ... 

of the songs alluded to in each of the and Macmillan. £20. 

works, in Dubliners. A Portrait, and 0 333 31494 8 

the successive chnpters of Ulysses. ™ ______ Ancnvsni* 

Srings 56 to 158 are quoted or "ROOKS Atkinson 

mentioned in Ulysses , 159 to 197 in Sean O’Casey: From Times Past 
Finnegans Wake , which is a E<Ji . ed bv Robert G Lowerv 
• disproportionate sum. since Finnegans fj” KO “® n _ ery 
Wake, contains many more song IvfJ 3 - • ■ ,50 ' 
references. There are short but highly 0 333 30010 6 • , • : , / 
relevant and accurate ' comments 


Tristan and the first words spoken by 
Tristan himself, these are where you 
would expect to find them, in the first 
few pages; and I have published 
evidence that the great final 
monologue of the dying heroine 
contains the last words of several tragic 
operatic heroines, inctuding those of 
Gilda, Violetta, Butterfly and 
BrQnnhilde (“Heiahol"). The very last 
and unfinished sentence takes one 
back to the cries of the Rhinemaidens 
(“A wny a . . .") 

A major difficulty in the 
interpretation of the Wake is that few 
Joycean scholars scent to care or know 
much about opera. An exception was 
the late James Blish, the Science- 
Fiction writer, who apparently loved 
Joyce and opera, but died before he 
could make n major contribution to the 
subject. Even my late friend Mabel 
Worthington, who knew all about 
Gilbert and Sullivan, folk songs and 


McHugh, who printed many of my 
discoveries ana those of other 
investigators in what is now the best 
book on the Wake, his Annotations 

a . He did not' print all my 
eries, because he was sceptical 
about some of them, and rightly dtd not 
want to include any interpretation of 
which he was not quite sure. 

And here lies a major difficulty. If 
you take a list of tenors famous enough 
to get into the Concise Dictionary , and 
start trying to find them in the “Snaun" 
chapter, you are bound to come to a 
name about which you will be 
uncertain, because you don't know as 
much about tenors as Joyce did. Thus, 
everyone can spot Caruso, Mario and 
Lauri-Volpi, out how many can 
remember the Polish tenor 
Mierzwinski, who is certainly in the 
text along with even less well-known 
singers? A name that is curiously easy 
to miss is that of Gigli , although he was 
almost as famous bb Caruso - he was 
Joyce’s Mte noire and turns up half a 
dozen times in disguise. But no-one 
except a fanatic would know what 
Melba’s real name was. Nothing was 
too slight or out of the way, it would 
seem, tor Joyce to note and eventually 
use; as for instance the sad story of the 
once famous soprano Bugge: when she 


fans. This unfortunate lady duly turns 
up on p58 of the Wake, as one can 
discover from Clive Hart’s 
Concordance. 

Hie case is bad enough with the 
names of singers, operatic characters 
and titles, and composers, but with 
songs it is even worse. Many of the 
arias are so cunningly concealed that 
one can miss them even after they have 
become familiar: for example, on p9S 
“Ah dearorme forsailoshel" to me 
suggests two well-known arias: “Caro 
nome" from Rigoietto and "Ah fora’ 6 
lui" from La Traviata, whereas other 
readers may not feel quite so 
confident. There are nevertheless a 
great many arias about which there is a 


? eneral consensus; a lot of Don 
riovanni, for example, and the long 
quotation from U E lucevan le stelle" 
(Tosco). Although the new Songbqok 
has given and will continue to give 
great pleasure, I think that it should 
nave offered at least a dozen more 
arias, and a few extracts from the score 
of the Ring and Tristan. It is hardly 
possible to read too much Wagner into 
the Wake : it is wonderfully 

illuminating to listen to the end of 
Rheingold together with the Valhalla 
passage on p547 ("Heaven, he 
nallthundered; Heydays. . Even 


died in poverty, her cadaver was 
accidentally identified in the morgue 
by a doctor who had been one of per 


The debate continues 


Edited by Robert G. Lowery. 

174pp. Macmillan. £17.50. 
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the adulatory, varied with a little Annual falls short in this as in other 
literary criticism. The auto- respects of the centenary year volume 
biographies, for example, are Sean O’Casey: Roots and Branches, 
approached "historically’’ by the editor edited by Christopher Murray, which 
himself, listing O’Casey’s places of was zestful as well as erudite, and 
residence and suggesting sources for where the adulation and acrimony 
the titles of chapters; stylistically, in which accompany all ; O’Casey studies 
terms of the “Tributes’* William J. fuelled creative discussion of the stage. 


Maroldo finds to Joyce in / Knock at From nma Pasti a co n ection of 
the Door, and chtii tily in Tom Buggy s Brooks Atkinson’s writings on 

25 £SS2 5 ftSSS ijt O’Casey, is a different matter. Ft offers 

Sean s neighbours for his i friends, This a central insight into O’Casey, 
Is Biicmented by a set of photographs o[ combining historical and critical 
b !! nk l r °u d P 0 ? 8 u d T sfu i m ^T^ al Merest. As Robert Lowery says in his 
8 S2 cd * tha i tbe introduction, this critic's name was 
volume will stress the plays, u n ked with that of the dramatist while 
which. art treated here rather briefly, O'Casey’s plays • were * beinn 


Wagner’s biography and musical 
theories are worked into the text at 
some length. It is possible to think of 
Wagner as the seminal influence on the 
Wake, the Magus who gave Joyce both 
a mythology and structural principles. 
Mrs Bauerle’s selection .is admirable in 
every other way, however, and her 
comments will help readers to 
understand that the experience of 
Finnegans Wake is itself a musical one. 


Atkinson was not only the man on the 
spot; he was a critic of insight, with 
great sympathy for the dramatist. The 
collection begins with a retrospective 
biography and critical summary, and 
then assembles Atkinson’s New York 
Times . reviews, from the .,1926 
American premise of Juno ana the 
Pay cock, From the outset the critic is 
well-informed and well-disposed. One 
may trace the growth of his 
appreciation front a i ' slightly 


before each song, explaining very Critical Industries have, their times bf and again historically, and will devote nerformed 

.IV..I.I h. M I -C li': ' I f I I Lt .non. In nnMinnl TU. . ' 


linked with that of the dramatist while 
O'Casey’s ■ plays were being 


appreciation front a i 1 slightly- 
patronizing insistence that New- 
Yorkers should give a hearing to .a 
“hard-muscled workman” for his "rude 
strength", to discovering that in Within 
the Gates O’Casey has T, come to grips 
with an extremely difficult forth of 


clearly .its symbolic, or ' narrative recession: of boom, and indeed bf space to practical stage matters. The - producers ’on the New York stace shapes and echoes nnd rhythms". He 

function in the woik. i Ruth Bauerle’s over-pro auction; since the .Centenary • ' ■ ■ ' n struggles with the inadequacies of Now 

scholarship Is Immaculate, and I haVe festivities in 1980 the O’Casey trade ' • ■ • ■ ■ ■ • " Yorlc productions, but - always 
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to confess that it puts me to shame, for has been doing quite well, despite the 
l have long been dabbling in this sad absence of many of his plays from 
subject blit nave never been able to our stages. O'Casey Annual' No /.arid 
produce anything as ; satisfactory; as Stem OCaseyl From Times Past, both 
this. I First learned from the .Irish edited byRbbertLoWery, afford an 
novelist L.. A. G. Strong (77ic Sacred interesting contrast In value to the 
River, 19^7} that song was of primary consumer. From Times Past coujd act 
importance to Joyqe^ imagination. I as an introduction to O’Casey, and 
- tried to improve on Strong's short list .offers something of interest to all 
: of allusions, and printed some of my concerned with. his wprk: The Annual 
findings iii, an, article In 1952. 1 then -is. ' an example of the critical 
discovered that an American scholar, production-lines at their most 
Mabel Worthington, , was -doing the humdrum, turning out familiar and 
same kind of thing, and we agreed to respectable arguments without 
. collaborate without river' having met. creating anything new. 

2? The Annuel [% a Macmillan venture 

\ESJ tended to take Us place beside that 
* Ihirh t nf h in de votcd to Yeats, and others which are 

J u d |« ^ premised for the future. It apparently 

wpctsecjqs f hp 5!«m O'Casey Review, 
° tiw ^ rSanv ' Robert Lowery has previously 
: • largely 7* '• ‘ by . _many edited. It is placed in the mainstream of 


Sketches; By the Sea 


humdrum, turning out familiar and 
respectable arguments - without 
creating anything new. 

The : Annual Is a Macmillan venture 
intended to take its place beside: that 
devoted to Yeats, and others which arc 


. . 


nS edited, ft is placed in the mainstream of 
I 07 d?° 3 ho . O'Casey criticism In his introductory ’ 

no,8 » w ” ich b° th that Tthe first . ’ 

' Wake ^Wddon nu , mber df tbe O’Casey Annual Is the . ' . 

'• amj d^ilsstdhs in ' Hbdgart: and 

• yWorlhinalon. and there have been _° Cnrey studies arc only beginrimg . 


HQ|- wHb< Finnegans , Wake, Weldon 
' TTforrttqri likewise noted many errors 
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That black running 
Headlong on the beach 
Throws back the white 
Soles of fits feet .: 
Lightning strikes 
Twice on the aapd 
Left foot, end right, ’ 
My pen In hand 


Hiring the sea ' >■ ■ 

. Not seeing It 
, On , the other' side- 
Of the dunes' 7_. ' ^ 
Is enough for me v 
. -This morning . . 7 • 

! The dlsUhce X keep ’ 
/; From: the sea -I hear . 
'■ Brings distance near i 


welcomes the insights provoked ‘by . 

C ^ _ • attempts to stage the plays; the reader j. • • 

; gains on intimate sense of • ■ Ik : . 

development of O’Casey’s art ' Ja ■ - ^ 
. relation to the movement of-;.l»- : 

theatre. ■ 

Later sections of the book re^iro/; j. 

. . essays on the autobiographies aA“ : •• r 
otKe^- writings, nnd in these ■ ■ j. 

- ...journalist’s approach is less _ helptui;, ’. ■£ 
but Atkinson's personal championship . i. 
* "• : of O’Casey in nis old age and -at tus .. . 

. . i • death is enlightening in a different wM ; ; IL'. 

. . giving the reader a sdnse of the beauty p. 

• of the pian which reflecte upon W^ 

work from another angle. 

; . i... ...» ' worthwhile book, offering advances w 

• ujiderstandingitsrebjecttoreadertjj ■ 
i.-.. . . .. • every stage In thefr 1 acquaintance yW ; . 

i? '. O’Casey..^ 1 .7"\.-.7L ' ; 

. r . The Crane Bag Book of IrlsH Sttidlf* 
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; and the magazine obtainable /ropi JW.. i. 
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The bisexual idyll 


Juliet Mitchell 

Jane Gallop 

Feminism and Psychoanalysts: The 
Daughter's Seduction 
164pp. Macmillan. £15. 
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Feminism and Psychoanalysis is a 
discussion of certain Parisian theories 
of the psychological construction of 
femininity. Jane Gallop believes that, 
particularly in their Anglo-Saxon 
versions, both feminism and 
psychoanalysis have reached an 
impasse, and she proposes to rescue 
them from this by the double project of 
turning to Paris and, once there, 
setting up: 

what appears to be an opposition 
between two thinkers or terms, and 
then (moving) beyond the 
belligerence of opposition to an 
exchange between the terms. The 
most stubborn opposition is the 
continual constitution of "opposite 
sexes” which blocks the possibility of 
a relation between them. Another 
inevitable opposition in this network 
is that between psychoanalysis and 
feminism or, in other words, 
between psychoanalysis and politics. 
In all these cases the goal and the 
method of this book is to alter that 
relation from unyielding opposition 
into a contact between their specific 
differences - a contact that might 
yield some real change. 

After a shrewd and silly criticism of 
my book Psychoanalysis and 
Feminism , which takes up her first 
chapter, Gallop puts Anglo-Saxon 
efforts behind her and moves to Paris. 
This offers one immense advantage. 
Whatever one thinks of the theories of 
Jacques Lacan, it seems to me 
indisputable that he restored the twin 
structures of psychosexuality and the 
unconscious to a central position in 
psychoanalysis. “Perhaps for those of 
us who read Freud in English, a French 
detour is necessary in order to recover 
the original, scandalous Viennese 
reading , Gallop writes. Certainly we 
must recover the scandalous. 

■ . The opposition that Gallop sets up in 
Paris Is between the theories of Lacan 
on femininity and those bf a series, of 
women analyst/writers who both 
support and oppose both Lacan and 
each other . - JUlia Kristeva. Luce 
Iriaaray, Eug&ne Lemoine-Luccioni, 
Heline Cixous, Catherine Cldment 
and; Mich&le Montrelay. She treats 
these writers’ texts as though they ware 
people, reading between the lines of 
their ^llps and elisions. The effect is 
curious . - ' are . we watching a 
confrontation and relationship 
between the “opposite sexes” or 
between opposite theories? Both, I 
think;.. '[Vs. '• 

■ What of tiie theories? Lacan argues 
that ; . feminine sexuality ' (and 


and, on the other, those who claim to 
fill the gap with a spurious 
completenesss - men. It sets up an 
asymmetry: the lack inherent in being 
human , that is to say, in being speaking 
beings, is projected onto women. 

Some Lacanian and post-Lacanian 
women analysts dispute the phallo- 
centrism (or phallologocentrism) 

of Lacan's explanations, and Gallop 
presents their views in a series of 
dialogues with Lacan and with each 
other. Despite all their differences, 
and all the nuances and complexities of 
their positions, these women writers 
propose an account of feminine 
sexuality that establishes it (in practice 
or potentiality) on its own terrain. 
Femininity is not merely its difference 
from masculinity, nor is it defined only 
in a symbolic order dominated by the 

B hallus. The women explore the pre- 
nguistic, the imaginary, the semiotic - 
the area of the first intonations, of the 
relationship to the mother’s body, for 
the traces of a notion of femininity that 
can be understood independently of 
the division of the sexes in a symbolic 
order. 

Although Feminism and Psycho- 
analysis is mainly a staging of 
intricate confrontations, a thesis, or 
what Gallop secs as a move forward to 


"real change’’, does emerge. It Is 
twofold. The first project represents 
her move from tne empiricism of 
Anglo-Saxon culture to Jacques 
Lacan. The second is the 

interpenetration of these theories of 
Lacan with the opposition to them. 
The argument of the first is the subtitle 
of the book: “The Daughter’s 
Seduction”. It is this; where hysterics 
think their fathers have seduced them, 
there let feminists seduce their fathers. 
In Gallop’s use of Lacanian linguistics, 
where the name only arbitrarily refers 


to the thing designated, the law the' 
father claims to speak, the phallus he 
claims to possess, could move 
elsewhere. So, argues Gallop: “ft is not 
patriarchal culture, but the reduction 
of the Law of the Dead Father to the 
rule of the actual, living male that must 
be struggled against.” In the idiom of 
the book:, if by seduction, we can 
expose the father as just one prick 
amongst others (ie not treat him as a 
father), then we can disabuse him of his 
claim to phallic power. 

I believe the problems with this are 
legion. Most simply; were we to agree 
that this is our political task, and were 
H feasible, would it make any 
important difference? However 
arbitrarily they do so, words must 
designate something and when the 
name-of-the-father has moved 
elsewhere, as onto the anthropologists’ 
mother's brother, or onto nightmares 
of totalitarian “big brothers'" or onto 
dreams of feminist matriarchs, then the 
problem of authority and hierarchy has 
not dissolved. 

The second part of Gallop’s thesis - 
the interpenetration of opposite 
theories - is expressed in her 
conclusion where she writes; 
these women writers are talking 
about an “other bisexuality. 
Neither the fnntasmatic resolution of 
differences in the imaginary, nor the 
fleshless, joyless assumption of the 
fact of one's lack of unity in the 
symbolic, but an other bisexuality, 
one that pursues, loves and accepts 
both the imaginary and the 
symbolic, both theory and flesh. 

But can these opposite theories come 
to relate thus, in some idyll of 
bisexuality? I think not. The theories 
are in an antagonistic opposition; they 
are incompatible, and tpe similarity of 


vocabulary is only misleading. In 
Lacan’s theory, for instance, language 
gives meaning to tlic body's 
experiences; for the women writers, 
the body gives meaning to language. 


Both mny oc right or wrong, or partly 
right or partly wrong; but they 
completely and fundamentally 


disagree and that is their point. Again, 
in the women writers, the tittle girl 
“recognizes” some femininity in the 
mother. In Lacan's theory, this pre- 
symbolic mother is not feminine. She is 
total, complete; the infant can only 
recognize its own illusory totality In 
her. 

In her search for a Lacanian 
corrective view of psychoanalysis and 
feminism, Gallop lias moved away 
from Anglo-Saxon empiricism into a 
kind of idealism. Her further effort to 
move the Parisian oppositions forward 
into a relationship ends in Utopianism. 
Utopianism is not without political 
merit and literary pleasure, but there Is 
always something regressive about it. 
It has to refer to the status quo ante and 
Gallop's reconciliation is, at its centre, 
simply the confusion out of which the 
opposite theories emerged. 

Another disquieting fenturc of 
Feminism and Psychoanalysis is the 
way in which it treats texts as people; a 
strnngc drama of personalities 

emerges. For one cannot 
psychoanalyse texts. A symptomatic 
reading such as Jane Gallop's can 
provide interesting insights, catch an 
author in important slips, elisions, 
condensations that he or she did not 
intend - but there .is no checkpoint. 
Accuracy can degenerate into 

triviality. In a clinical situation the free 
associations of the patient only take on 
their full meaning within the patient’s 
history. In a textunl reading there is, 
and can be, no history. The author is 


not there. The text has a history, but 
cannot speak in the here nnd now; its 
own history Is frozen. 

Gallop hoped to be the outsider 
who, in breaking into the family 
quarrels of the Parisians, would be able 
to open them up and move them 
forwards. But nothing really comes out 
of Feminism and Psychoanalysis. The 
outsider has constituted herself as a 
spectator. The result is that the 
perspective has an element of 
voyeurism which the reader ends up 
sharing. As spectators we look in on 
the parent’s intellectual antics (here 
highly sexuaiized) and wrongly think 
we CBn understand the people 
involved. 

But Feminism and Psychoanalysis is 
about important issues. It is lucidly 
correct (mere are one or two minor 
errors), it is lively, witty, extremely 
clever. Jane Gallop shocks with the 
sexual connotations she finds in word- 
play and etymologies - (concentric: 
con - cunt; centric - keintrein - to 

g rick; concentric equals cuntprick). 

ul if it is seriously deleterious to 
ctiolnte Freud's nation . of 
psychosexualUy as the Anglo-Saxons 
do, so, too, is it Important not to 
confuse the scandal of the object with 
the pornography of the spectator. 
Despite its cleverness and 
comprehension. Feminism and 
Psychoanalysis ultimately offers a 
mildly lascivious discourse on 
something it has denuded. This French 
material is notoriously difficult, but 
here there is something too easy too. I 
once heard an eminent biologist tell his 
students !' treasure your mistakes”. 
Freud made many mistakes. His 
subject demanded them. There are no 
mistakes here;. without mistakes how 
can anything move forward? ' 


The subconscious of a saint 


Anthony Thorlby 

William J. Berg, George 
Moskos and Michel Grimaud 

Salnt/Oedlpua: Psychocritical 
Approaches to Flaubert’s Art. 

305pp. Cornell University Press. 
£14.75, 
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"Psychocritical approaches" have had 
a hard time as yet entering this country. 
Perhaps the academic establishment 
fears addiction among the young, but it . 
may care to note how much is now 
available and where it comes from: 
overwhelmingly, from the US, with 
some more sophisticated varieties from 


masculine) Isl the effect of a division 
that occurs only: with language and 
symbolization, Tbe infant is born into a 
wprld '.Organized 1 -through language. 
Blit before it can speak, It can perceive 
itself only as it is perceived. This 
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which have been cultivated . abroad. 
This book includes an informative, 
select catalogue of what Is oq the 
market, especially with regard to 
.French studies. 

' ■ The bibliography is the work of 
Michel. Grimaud, as 19 the new 
■translation of Flaubert’s "Legend of 
Saint 1 Julian , the Hospitaler", which 


applied to political and social life, its 
implications would be extremely 
alarming. 

As the title suggests, the crux of 
Flaubert’s story is seen to be Oedipal, 
and the words in which the hero 
wonders whether he might in fact want 
to kill his father - and therefore, dods 
rtot- “really" want to avoid doing so - 
are quoted again and again. (Mother is 
more of a problem, but there are 
javelins penetrating bottlenecks and 
does slaughtered as they suckle, not to 
speak of an orgy of bird-killings, to 
take care of her.) William Berg plays 
with Freudian readings: le pin slips 
easily into leper; Julian sacrifices 
himself to the fatter because he killed 
the former. This gets him as near as 
dammit back to the womb - "naked as 
on the day he was born" (as Flaubert 
has it) - which is the bliss which passes 
all comprehension. Berg is concerned 
lest the reader find his hypothesis 
“somewhat disturbing", because it 
seems “to -contradict to a certain 


solution 


radical 


differentiation of ego and Self is 
another descent into the depths of the 
unconscious to confront its repressed 
contents, and to raise them to 
consciousness." .Which explains why 
Julian feels he is going to heaven; he 
has found his transpersonal psyche, 
and “for analytical psychologists, this 
descent of the Holy .Ghost is 
consistently associated with . the 
descent or the transpersonal into the 
realm of the ego and the establishment 
of the ego-Selfaxis." This, according to 
Jung, Is what the Holy Ghost is, 
psychically speaking: "a projection of 
the psychic . change that has taken 
place”. A good thing that Saint Julian 
didn't know that was what it was. 

Flaubert did know, of course, and 
knew that knowing mode a world of 
difference. To know that the things of 
the spirit are psychic projections is to 
know that they are '■only’’ symbols, 
only a personal fantasy, only art. And 
what else was there besides art,- for 


. . baby^wBta?^^ 

una>-oMinai^v f Tpe Srnage beCoqies - 
its "ego" a? it grows up min Imaginary , 
coherent identity, doming from 
. elsewhere and constituting it as a 
• necessarily “divided self'. But this 
division is embraced by another 
division set up within the syruboiio 
order of language: the division 
between the sexes. 

:For the baby, the world is not 

• divided into two incomplete sexes.' 
,. Everyone is total, whole; nothing is 

missing. Lacan argues that words are 
. needed ooly when something is 
perceived to be missing -you dotn call 
' out for. something you nave already 

- -got. Language indicates that humans 
'nhust iiot be perceived to be each 

.^''complete in Jhemseives. The phallus 
> . signing what, the mother on her own 
■ :: ;hajf npt-got. It; indicated lack - lack in 
’/the mother an J laejt as it emerges in the 

• ' ; perspit of- (he child who cannot be 

•v,? Jfhirig- frfcthe (bother. At the same 

I.Mmttjt; stands’ f$r what makes up that 
V ^ it . marks .the , division 

- : } petweth the.i sexes. On one side are 

^ ^ho , represent lack - women - 

5 •, '• • '■ . 


gives a fefrmrkabh ... 
the style of the original ; Grimaud adds; 
a-^pbreeptixe' commentary on what a 
translator rhust pay fclose attention ti>- 
the significance of punctuation, for 
instance. He is the author also of the. 
central chapter of the book arid the 
Conclusion, which considers the 
questions raised by psychopoetics for . 
criticism and aesthetic theory. He has 
written on this subject before and 
understands the dilemma that this 
approach to literature poses: the 
deeper psychoanalysis . probes, the 
further it moves from the literary 
surface and artistic values of the text - 
assuming, that is, that anything of very 
much value actually lies on the surface 
of a book or in what it seems to , 
represent "in nature”. Psychocritics , 
share; the structuralist view that 
nothing in nature.has very much value 
and> certainly not the kind of value 
conventionally assigned to it. Value 
derives from what is called here "the 
dominance of the system", and the 
system operate^ to disguise the 
essential 'absence of VBluein things, by 
transforming, generating, displacing, 
and even reversing the truth until it 
looks presentable. If this view were 


positive salvation ana ascension . »o 
he consoles us by showing how, after 
all, the “Oedipus- complex can be 
transcended”; ; By ‘‘sharing ..the 
narrator’s pbint of view, we approach 
,thfc Oedipal configuration' . from a 
different angle, that of the father, who 
seems fo- delight in the demise of the 
upstart son”. All good clean fun really, 


upstart son”, All good dean fun really, 
Wien it’s art. 

For George MoskoS, “Julian .,ts. 
ribsent from a great part of his own 
story . . . because he is not born as tin 
individual until the last page.” It |s one 
of the first principles of psychoanalysis 
that the more something is said not to 
be there, the more it is there and tho 
more it wilt show up (apd vice versa). 
Julian's lacking but latent Individuality 
is Jungian parlance . to describe 
Flaubert's notoriously impersonal 
style. The distinctions between 
beastliness and beauty, fad arid 
fantasy, body arid squl, which that 


between 
fact arid 
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S eat decadent knew so well how to 
row into disarray, are Here put buck 


carnage, cruelty, massacres, parricide, 
matricide, and leprotis embrace. How 
else can he (or anyone?) expect to 
“recreate consciously the state ;of 
uroboric plenitude” , and "eliminate 
the opposition introduced by 
consciousness”? Well, er . . . Listen: 


Flaubert? Reality offered a ghastly: 
spectacle- of human brutality ana 
biiise, ■ disastrous desires, compulsive 
needs, doomed hopes. In the face of all 
that, ari itself assumed the character of ... 
a heroic enterprise,’ a last desperate 
stand of the human soul. It wtis the 
heroism of this stpnd which fascinated . 
Sartre. He turns Julian - in the ' 
pertinent pages of .7 he Family Ididt 
which are' retranslated here - as he 
turns Flaubert, info an. existentialist • 
hero:' ; 

; We are in the world and cannot get 
out of it, even by detaching ourselves 
: from humariends. Try as wo might tp 
reach d higher roost (sic}, since our - 
nature is evil, our intent will be 
vitiated from the outset, arid the 
■ result can only 'be vicecridden. ... 
Consequently God's creatures -can : 
only stniggte against themselves, : 

1 antf - pursue with 4 hatred' for 
themselves .■ and '. .the. ' world, .. 
systematic = self-destnictioq. ... 

; . Reality must exist to negate itself 

- through' hatred, to make the vnin 
attempt to t ranscend itself - through 
that religious call to the infinite . 
which can be born only in the finiter ' 
arid to allow Itself to be gnawed away 

- by the imaginary, the ambiguous 
symbol of- God. • 

It may have been unwise to include 
these pages by Sartre in this book. 
Certainly, he often pursues similar 
psychoanalytical tines of thought, but 


he makes an overwhelming impression 
of knowing what he Is talking about. 
Whether or not he is right about 
Flaubert, he understands profoundly 
the experience he describes at such 
length: it is his own. That is to say, be is 
not discoursing in a scholarly way 
about another man's book. He knows 
personally what it means to want to 
“get out of the world, detaching 
ourselves from human erids’’ - and riot 
to he able to. Justashe knows what it is 
tike to be "gnawed away at by the 
Imaginary, the ambiguous symbol of 
God”. Ood is more terrible as an 
ambiguous symbol in literature than 
He is in the Bible; the gnawings of the 
imaginary become a form of religious 
experience. Literature looked to 
Sartre like temptation, the possibility 
after ail of "getting out”. Of 
transcendence, in a godless, evil age; it 
was the temptation to believe in art, 
knowing it to be artifice. Was it a kind 
of illness that had enabled Flaubert to 
do this? Was it histoiy that forced 
Sartre so manfully to struggle with 
words against Words . in order jto 
confront the material needs of men? 


: Sartre recognizes the spiritual 
dilemma symbolhted by Flaubert's 
story (the other contributors scarcely 
mention it): how can anything like 
saintliness ever have arisen but of the 
brutal realities of human existence? 
The central paradox, the point of the 
story, on which Flaubert insists by his 
manner of writing. it, is indeed the 
relationship of religion - which is to 
say, of spiritual meaning in any form, 
of human salvation - to • the 
unspeakable ev|l of the human heart. 
How is it possible for ihdm to coexist? 
Psychopoetics either reduces one to 
the other, or else simply mixes them 

K dth very little'sense of what either .. 

eni may actually be like. Michel 
Grimaud, ft |b trtie, Js on hls guard 
against, reductive . techniques and 
symbol -hunting (which produces 
slaughter on the scale .of Julian’s). 
He senses that psychoanalytic 
interpretation may be in danger of 
replacing the (literary text Tw a. 
theoretical One. "What is perhaps 
needed' is a . kind of two-coliimn text 
where, clinical material would parallel 
.extends from the work under study." 
This would presumably leave the 
.psycho poetic reader free to 
■contemplate “the wealth of thematic 
.systems" common to both, without 
actually believing in any oi them! 
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George Beater sets out to construct a 
logic adequate for dealing with 
inionsional entities. But what is an 
" inter sional entity"? The only 

explanation, if that is the right word, 
that Professor Beale r offers is that 
intensional entities arc ones that need 
not be identical even if they arc 
identical in extension. He gives no 
explanation at all of "extension". For 
Bcaler the "extension" of a properly 
appears to be the instances of the 
property. This notion is really not very 
clear, but I will press on. Let us 
suppose that all and only creatures with 
a heart arc creatures with a kidney. 
Then the different properties, being a 
creature with a heart and being a 
creature with a kidney , are “identical in 
extension” and so the properties are 
"intensional entities''. A moment's 
reflection suggests that, for any 
property you like to tnke, it might Iihvc 
been the case that both it and some 
other properly belonged to exactly the 
same things. IT that is right, then all 
properties are “intensional entities". 


is: Us truth- value (ie truth, or falsity, - enter in. The ultimate constituents of 
depending on whether it is true or true propositions or thoughts are the 
false). You may well do a double-take very same things as the ultimate 
at this. Why should the instances of a constituents of the world: a true 
properly and the truth or falsity of a thought (and a thought is the meaning 
proposition both be given the same of a sentence) is formed from the same 
label? No reason is given in this book, basic things as the world is, and in the 
and for all we are told here (he relation same way, _ljie only difference being 
between property and instances mid that the thought is formed by means of 
that between proposition and truth- thought-building operations whereas 
value could have as little to do with the world is formed by condition- 
each other ns the relations expressed building operations. According to 
by “in” in “in u flood of tears" and "in a Bealer, this “leads to promising 
Bath chair". Anyway, the labelling of solutions to some of the most central 
the truth-value as the “extension" outstanding problems in classical 
allows Bealer to classify propositions modern philosophy". His theory of 
as intensional entities, since two properties, relations and propositions 
different propositions may have the is “a purely logical theory that is 
same truth-value; and properties, simultaneously a foundation for 
relations and propositions all go into philosophy, psychology, theory of 
the same basket. (Sets and John Smith language, ana mathematics’', 
go into a different one: at least I vVhat else? Well, belief is a relation 
suppose that is so for John Smith, but between an individual and a 


since we arc never told what an 
"extension" is I can't be sure.) 


proposition, and mny be 
metaphysically analysed in terms of 


This zeugma of properties, rejations cognitive commitment and being 
ami propositions comes as a bit of a convinced (both left unanalysed). Set 
jolt. After ail, some properties and theory is born of confusion, and there 
relations may be observed about us, is no good logical or pragmatic reason 
but propositions ("the meanings of for it. Numbers should boldly be 
sentences") are not to be found lying identified with properties, thus re- 
around in the world, at least not if your opening the way for logidsm. "12" 
theory of meaning is all right. And occurs as a singular term in “There are 
that's the trouble with Bealer. His 12 apostles". It is a desirable feature in 


enthusiast. It is true that there are large 
claims and great confidence and 
passionate commitment, that he 
skimps on essential preliminaries, that 
his theory of meaning was demolished 
long ago and that his theory of truth is 
gobbledegook, but the book contains 
good things. It is direct and not long- 
winded; Dealer's criticisms of others 
are, generally speaking, well worth 
thinking about; and his extensive 
formal work is at the service of his 
philosophy. In fact I much enjoyed the 
Mist 140 pages. But my sympathetic 
interest declined sharply when I was 
told in Part Three that there are 
essentially only two decent theories of 
meaning and semantics, Frege’s and 
Russell 1 !, and that Russell s ("the 
commonsense theory”, apparently 
intended as a recommendation ) has the 
edge on Frege's. This is rather like 
being told that there are essentially 
only two decent ways of running the 
country, Mr Heath's and Mrs 
Thatcher’s, and that Mrs Thatcher's 
avoids some of the faults of Mr 
Heath's. Bealer defines xnamesy as x 


subject andx means v. and x expresses y 
as x is a linguistic predicate or a 
symbolically complex expression and x 
means y. Genuine names stand in the 
same meaning relation to their 
meanings as do verbs to theirs. (So if 
“Fido" is a genuine name, the meaning 
of “Fido" is Fido, and the name "Fido” 
stands in the same meaning relation to 
Fido as the verb "sits" to the meanina 
of the verb “sits".) 8 


All Bealer’s definitions in his final 
chapter on Mind involve the notion of a 
connection. So his claims to give purely 
logical definitions of intentionally, 
mind and consciousness require that he 
can do the same for the notion of a 
connection. He tries to do this in terms 
of the role of connections in the 
constitution of propositions. But that 
involves the stuff about the ultimate 
constituents of propositions being also 
the ultimate constituents of the world, 
and more generally his erroneous 
theories of meaning and truth. So his 
final claims are not well grounded. 

The Clarendon Press systematically 


sentences") are not to be found lying identified with properties, thus re- 
uround in the wo rid, at least not if your opening the way for logidsm. "12" 
theory of meaning is nil right. And occurs as a singular term in “There are 
(lint's the trouble with Bealer. His 12 apostles", ltis a desirable feature in 
isn't. The consequence is that his end is a theory that it is consistent with 
worse than his beginning. Cnrnap's thesis of cxlcnsionality, 


is a syntactically simple linguistic _ follows American spelling in this book. 

Making room for mind 


other property belonged to exactly the isn t. The consequence is that his end is a theory that it is consistent with 
same things. If thatls right, then all worse than his beginning. Carnap's thesis of cxlcnsionality, 

properties are "intensional entities". Accordion to J. M. Keyntes, “G. E. whose "truth turns on an ongoing 
For exactly similar reasons nil relations Moore hnd “ njghtmare 0 ,, cc j n which methodological conflict in logical 
arc “intensional entities . When one ha could mU jfstingujsh propositions ‘heory . One can sense the condition 
bit of seaweed gets entangled with from , ables . Bu , e * cn w fc cl f hc wns that something coloured red is 
another, the relation or eiunnglcmcnt awa j^ c bc cou | d llot distinguish love surrounded by something coloured 
between the two bits is on intensional and an( j | rU || 1 *f rom t h e blue quite independently of whether 

entity, by Dealer's account. Of course, f urn i tU rc." Bealer ends in the same there actually is something coloured 
this account is not luminously clear, distressing condition "Propositions red surrounded by something coloured 
but there is no prosoect of getting permeate the world”; they, together blue. Purely logical definitions can be 
further clarification from his book. (y| th pr0 pcrties and relations, “fix its B lven of Intentionality, mental 
since he docs not stop to consider the ] Q oj CD | causal and phenomenal connection and consciousness; and 
really essential preliminary questions. or ^ GT »\ There are simple Ideas and menlal % consists in having simple or 
Propositions are o different can of complex ideas, and if an idea is fully complex ideas, 
worms. Whnt is the “extension" of a analysed, qualities and connections, Is the book a bit cracked, then? Let 
proposition? 'flic answer Dealer gives 


analysed, qualities and connections, Is the book a bit cracked, then? Let 
und perhaps particulars and stuffs, us any, rather, that Bealer is an 


The world established 
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Matter and Sense: A critique of 
contemporary materialism 

13G^p. Cambridge University Press. 
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Howard Robinson pictures the modem 

n her materialist as the soulless 
structive creature of the 
layman's image, a purveyor of 
obnoxious doctrines that require 
refutation in the name of humanity. 
But his attack on materialism in the 


world are susceptible to scientific 
study. 

To this view Robinson replies that it 
compels one to regard mental 


properties as well as mental, then it 
must be because of their physical 
properties, not their mental ones, that 
the events cause what they do. But we 
are never told why an event should not 
have both a physical -property that 
made it a cause and a mental property 
that made it a cause. For all that 
Robinson shows, there might be one 
explanation of something's occurrence 
which used physical terras, and 
another, different, but still causal 


Gregory Desjardins 

David Halliburton 

Poetic Thinking; An Approach to 
Heidegger 

235pj% University of Chicago Press. 
0 226 31372 7 


After Being and Time 


;e and For instance. 


chapter 


speech assume the role of establishing Heidegger’s essay "The Origin of the 
the world, through the correspondence Work of Art” suffers from vagueness 


the world, through the correspondence Work of Art” suffers from vagueness 
between wards and the being of things, concerning imitation and its bearingon 


Words are used to refer to things the mode of being of artworks. In 
whether they are present or not, and trying to elucidate Heidegger’s claim 
naming implies an awareness that that art exists in such a way that the 
things remain themselves when absent, being of ordinary things is diminished 
that they still are although they are not by comparison, Halliburton em- 
here in Front of us. Further, in talking phasizes three-dimensionality: he 


about things, we manifest them ana 
make them known. Speaking about 


FicMc J 6 inanney suit are aiinougnrney are not oy comparison, Halliburton em- 

n™PiiTM 7 here in front of us. Further, in talking phasizes three-dimensionality: he 

u z/o mju t about t lungs, we manifest them and claims that a work which does not 

* a imn. T, , . . make Uiem known. Speaking about imitate or represent exists more 

In the mid-l93Us, Heidegger began things does not alter them perceptibly; completely than one which does, since 
H UC X S . of German poetry, that is, the showing of things and their the latter depends on the being of what 
which appearance chiefly in features by speech is. itself not part of it imitates or represents; and goes on to 

MdJSnWhSn °L "iS »» shown rather H letsthings argue that works, in three dimensions 

Hfffderlin s Poetry »na Qn the Way to appear without being something that are non-representational and so exist 
Language. |n addltion.be occasionally itself appears. Such considerations to a greater degree than the 

lead ,” cide SS cr F f ake • particular two-dimensional, which are rep- 
peoples way of saying things - their resentational. However, Heidegger 
expos! I to ns of the Greek philosophers, language- as disclosing and preserving neither denies that three-dimensional 
u discussions of literal ore, their World; his lectures discuss in works of art can imitate nor sees 

HeideMW undertakes to re-examine detail the differences between, the imitating as inc^pat^Kth beilH 
the nature ofpoetry ina mamverlhat Greek and the Roman worlds in work of art - whichis not to say thatlie 

rel,li0 " 10 ,h ' difference, between thetwo a, 

(pat it delights in the multiple meanings their languages. • 

Af MUkMMd, mLmham V* I V n lLa O O I 


" vttgiKireas, say, Is the proper view ot oneself and 
concerning imitation and its bearingon other as minaed. He thinks that the 
the mode of being of artworks. In materialist cannot allow that we are 
jytoB! 0 f., date Heideggeris claim conscious: the materialist needs to 
that art exists in such a way that the explain in physicalist terms what it is 
diminished for someone to have something os an 
a object of experience; and. this cannot 

three-dimensionality: he be done, he claims. The knockdown 

claims that a work which does not argument is supposed to be provided 
=i e .f r < K r0p,esen L- u*i sts °} ore by the case of the deaf scientist Who 
r L h0I lr OnC does > siac ® specializes in the . neurology of 
the latte r depends on the being of what audition: however much knowledge he 
£sorrepresenfe;andgoesqnto acquires, there is something he will 
J lcn81 ^ never l°i ow “ namely what it is like to 
SI 6 n B ° ° an ,? 50 hear. So science cannot account for the 

deg vl than thc phenomena of mind, 
two-dimensional, which are rep- _ .. .. ... . . 

resentational. However, Heidegger Robinson allows that many modern 
neither denies that three-dimensional sa y *tt they are not 

works of art can Imitate nor sees committed to any such extravagant 
imitating as incompatible with being a * pretensions as the 

workofart-whichisnottosaythathe «af .scientist precludes. They are 
sees the two as identical. (relatively speaking) weak ma- 


bulk of his book is conducted in the- explanation of that same thing’s 
dryest terms, and it does not encourage occurrence which used mental terms. 
“ towards any new high-minded™,. B m .appose (a, ndght I*) that there 

What conversion from materialism were problems with this. Would the 
would achieve. Dr Robinson might problems undermine materialism? 
say, is the proper view of oneself and Perhaps mental events’ physical 


occurrence which used mental terms. 

But suppose (as might be) that there 
were problems with this.' Would the 
problems undermine materialism? 
Perhaps mental events’ physical 
properties are not their causally 
relevant properties. Or perhaps events 
have physical and mental properties, 
but it is not for science to say what the 
physical properties are. Or perhaps in 
seeing mental events as caught up 
causally with events that are physical if 
any are, we should come to see some 
point in regarding their mental 


of the. words chosen and plays on the 
root meaning of terms. David 
Hallihurtoa's Poetic Thinking fe- 
derated to Heidegger's study of 


Heidegger's Writings on poetry deal 
mainly: with poets wbd write about 
poetty, who reflect on the relations of 


teriafists, Who . occupy 
d.- It is curious that wh jch‘ 


one of three 
obinson dis- 


tragedy “the battle of the ,new gods tafomediatc view are 

agalpst the old Is being fought", on the characterized as believing that we i 

nrMiHfi# . Km fl.!- 7 « aiMl VSP. tpm/» fit* pnnilf mpnffel f 111 


of hislitlet here fore has a double sense 
the thinking In question concern! 
jXHjtr^ and is At the same time akin tc 


>Ie setae; : thing is the condition for there being isDeing fought , on the 

concerns Bn y things: since we come to appreciate ? hnguistic work , being 

e akin to that (hfngs are the same in both : f 5talue ’ could , ,10t 






isolation 


analyse statements about.ment&l things 
into statements about physical things. 

The , intermediate group . is 
heterogeneous; it . includes ^ the 
behaviourists add all of -those .who 
advocate ; some “causal theory: of 
mind”; Robinson'S characterization of 


mtwS onSISJnCSaS-L t ? co ,^ y: °t to believe that if we xejeat the Yiews hc. 
mind , Rpbmson s characterization of attacks, and know as he does what , h 


these, would, say thn\ ahalysij is not 

.... their business. And sdme of them share .... „ . , 

action with. occupants of the first position the • ■ . Th . e CB8 f for L d ^ llsm J 9 wlth : 

it, fa belief . that one jcair^ow for an: chapter where We ^ ha . vet0 - d °ulwS : - 
ly that, iirddudibly: subjective :• element - Tn a £ str 2 c ^“ 5i b ^Vhin?> 

1 first, tpeiital states Wthoijit ceasing to be 

l-The' materialist; • • ; .. v is; thAJ there is. no don-mind-in^m 


Robinson would probably deny that, 
these modest views are really 
materialist; and certainly they are riot • 
defended as materialism in the current 
literature which supplies the objects of •’ 
Robinson’s attack. But it is never made, 
plain why a materialist cannot settle for: 
them: " materialism" is never defined ; 
and we are never given any score of •- 
materialism's source in intellecWl. ■ 
perplexity, of what attract? phll* 1 
osophers to. it, . ■.. / 

Here one might say that it is the.:.; 
errors of dualism and idealism . that. . 
lead philosophers to the views thaf. ;. 
Robinson finds' outrageous. TW-.' 
diagnosis is shallow no doubt 1 , But-rt ; 
ought to- suit Robinson, because" at 
takes it that materialism dualism, aaa 
idealism exhaust the . options. 
speaks allusively of the “objectionably 
features qf dualism”; so we are mewti, 
to believe that if we reject the Views he., 
attacks, and know as he does whaf-J* , 
wrong with dualism, then toe are, hkf ■ 
Robinson hiinself. ideajisti 

The case for idealism is left to the last . . 


1 


Dgjg-ig parepnraae,- 0 i «i me .mm -starts Where the Bret, fliental .states Without ceasing to be 

:Heidefek«* important . work^ on : thls'ftabhes; that hav{ng concluded in “The materialist, ; •- ; ' 

a 


’ account of mgtter. lt one doesn t quite.,; 
v '. ie? thefqrce. of the argument, one R 1 ; 
s ; reassured to be told that “the pplief W . 


*■ : >■*.' W:Thfe coiite: 

:'vil .<^ikfm^eraegter.i»1bi thp worli 

' ■ ’..the way tp 1 -* 11 -' J J - l - - v h - -• - • ■ 


Jipg about them alK Some things wohders -tiow, tbOugft, why Robin¥?n 

should: hdve taken 5 Mmse)f ifo. havj 

^ - ; : clearly refutedmateriaUJm,: And: why..;' 

^ P?^ cal . should theniaterialfet.Cwho/notey^llj;,. 

rt ic^potenti ajly . Of . In tot^r. to ij ^ simply. • someotio : who .rejects, • 


The bounty of the tropics 
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This is an important and thought- 
provoking book. The debate about the 
resources of the tropics, especially the 
wet, rainy tropics, has raged for 
centuries: Eldorado or green hell? 
Obviously neither, but what kind of 
development could be achieved in 
those vast sections of the Third World, 
and by what methods? Attention has 
once again focused on these questions 
recently as some of the larger and 
richer tropical nations - Mexico, 
Brazil, even Nigeria and Indonesia - 
have threatened with their financial 
problems to unsettle the international 
hanking system. 

A distinguished scholar in the great 
tradition of thc French school of 
humnn geography, Pierre Gourou has 
devoted his life's work to the study of 
thc tropics, and particularly of the rural 
life ana potential of the rainy tropics. 
No other living geographer may claim a 
firsthand knowledge of comparable 
length, breadth and depth of the 
tropical belt around the globe. This 
new book - possibly a swan-song, for 


Gourou is eighty-two years old - sums 
up his conclusions with great scholarly 
skill though this is a more popular 


book, aimed at a wider audience, than 
the fourteen he has published 
previously. Among these the best 


known, especially to English readers, 
is his Tropical World (Longman, 


several editions between 1933 and 
1980), a classic textbook on tropical 

S ieagraphy and development which 
aspired generations of students and 
firmly established Gourou's reputation 
as a careful and learned analyst of the 
difficult and lasting problems of the 
tropics. It is -all the more surprising 
that , to crown a career so pe rmeated by 
a reputation for pessimism and at on 
age when so many turn gloomy, he 
should now have produced a book with 
the optimistic title of Terres de Bonne 
Espirance. , 

Gourou'* basic message is new and 
could be explosive: .the rainy tropics 
are the future bread-basket of an 
expanding humankind. Their agri- 
cultural potential is huge because of 
the abundance of sunshine and of 
water; they are utterly underdeveloped 
and underrated, and largely under- 
developed because underrated; the 
essential weakness of the tropics lies 


not at all in their natural conditions, 
which suggest rather agricultural 
bounty, Dut in socio-economic 
circumstances attributable to the 
history of the world mainly over tile 
past SOO years. Mankind now has the 
means to modify gradually these 
circumstances and take full advantage 
of the tropics' enormous potential. 

The argument is developed on a 
broad historical geographical canvas. 
Gourou refutes the frequently 
repeated allegations about the poverty 
of tropical soils and vegetation, about 
the violence and extremes of the 
climate, and about the insalubrious- 
ness and. “indolence" which .these 
induce. These allegations are shown to 
contradict well-established facts. Thc 
tropics have harboured past 
civilizations as advanced as any known 
in temperate or arid zones: in India, 
southern China, Java, Cambodia, and 
the Maya in Central America. The 
deltas of tropical rivers in South Asia 
have supported large and dense 
populations using elaborate 
agricultural techniques. Temperate 
environments have been just as 
insalubrious in thc past as thc rainy 
tropics may be at present; only the 
diseases they have fostered have been 
somewhat different. It is thc medical 
research, the health regulations and 
the public works developed in recent 
centuries that have made the northern 
latitudes healthier; similar progress 
could be achieved in the tropics. The 
agriculture of temperate and arid zones 
has been greatly enriched by plants 
borrowed from tropical agriculture 
where these crops were first 
developed, eg. maize, rice, soya, 
cotton, tomato, citrus fruits, etc. 
Indeed, tropical agriculture has been 
infinitely more varied and innovative 
than what might be claimed by 
temperate farming. In recent times 


temperate zones and thc rich soils of 
North America, the Argentinian 
Pampn, New Zealand or Tasmania. All 
these lands scent to have been denied 
the cross-fertilization that developed 
between thc many cultures of the vast 
land-mass of Eurasia. Here Gourou 
introduces, with the size nnd 
distribution of the continents, an 
element of physical determinism, but 
his reasoning is essentially based on the 
factors of contact and exchange 
between cultures, density of 
population and the accidents of 
history. 

The French school of geography, 
illustrated by Vidal de la Blache, 
Albert Dcmangeon. Jutes Sion and 
others, has long emphasized these 
factors (formations de density, vie de 
relations , etc) and the method of brond 
comparison between regions. Gourou 
was trained in this tradition and 
inspired by these very teachers. His 
method of careful regional analysis 
based on firsthand data systematically 
gathered in thc field, stems from this 
source and permeates his work. Terres 
de Bonne Esuirance is densely packed 
with detailed personal observations of 
landscapes, communities and everyday 
events in Vietnam, Amuzonia and 
Burundi; and thc observations are 
supported and enriched by a wealth of 
notes from books and documents of 
every kind. Gourou writes with 
elegance. He excels in drawing brief 
vignettes of village scenes, forested 
sites or simple people at work. As a 
writer he is an even better miniaturist 
than an analyst, although he remains a 
redoubtable debater. Each of his 


vignettes or anecdotes makes a point 
relevant to a major argument. He 
obviously agrees with tne sentence 


efforts were applied to the tropics, the 
cultivated area could be extended 
many times over and the yields much 
improved. (This has already been 
demonstrated on a small scale in 
several places: Hawaii. Puerto Rico, 
Queensland and various regions of 
India and Indonesia.) 

Obe - important . : geographical 
disparity puzzles Gotirou: almost all 
the dense populations and advanced 
cultures that arose in the past 
independently from Etirope and the 
Memterranean are to be found in south 
and south-east Asia. No comparable 
civilizations appear to have been native 
to the rainy tropics in Africa, Oceania 
and America, with the exception of the 
Maya. Nor did any anse in the 


from Stendhal that he cites: that “II n'y 
a de force ct dc v6rit6 que dans les 
details". 

In the first 136 pages of his book 
GOlirou paints the great fresco which 
exonerates the rainy tropics and their 
inhabitants from the inferiority too 
long and too often ascribed to thorn. 
Once the possibility of developing their 
bounteous potential is demonstrated, 
he proceeds to analyse their existing ills 
and strengths problem by problem and 


counUy by country, and suggests 
practical measures and policies which 
he believes could lead to greater and 
more rapid improvement than by the 


policies currently being followed. 

Gourou is wary of rapid change, of 

applying Western models directly to 

tropical problems. Hie tropics he 

describes are poor and backward 
because of the ignorance and isolation 
of weak and scattered populations 
oppressed by their own beliefs and 
taboos, particularly in terms of food 


ami family structure, and frequently by 
scrni-feuclrtl social systems. What must 
evolve, therefore, is not only 
technology and landowner&hip but the 
whole traditional culture of the lucal 
society. Such evolution may be 
obtained by gradual, careful nursing of 
each regional case according to its 
circumstances. 

Some general principles emerge: the 
urgent need for more agronomical 
research on tropical plants and soils, 
for general education, especially of 
women, for easy small-scale credit 
offered by non-profit-making instit- 
utions. But practical methods of 
approach must be tailored to the 
requirements of each specific group, 
whose diversity is great. All this, 
however, concerns essentially rural 
populations and agricultural develop- 
ment. Only rarely does Gourou touch 
on urban or suburban situations. He 
has never appreciated or understood . 
the dynamics of urbanization, still less 
of the modern large city. He knows 
that peasants, disgusted with thc 
miserable life of the countryside, mny 
find life preferable in city slums, but hc 
is concerned with thc peasantry and 
with agricultural development in a 
difficult period when thc city is seen as 
the engine of growth, hope nnd even 
education. 

To appreciate fully Gourou’s 
thought and wisdom, we should recall 
the early stages of . his career. 
Fascinated by the crowded plains of thc 
Far East he spent ten years (1926-35) 
teaching nt the lyctfe in Hanoi and 
studying carefully nnd enthusiastically 
the Tonking delta, one of the most 
densely populated rural arcus in the 
world. Of the 6,000 villages of the delta 
he visited and analysed in detail some 
2,000. He Learnea from colleagues, 
both French and Vietnamese, and 
from his pupils, among whom were 
Vietnamese boys from the delta (one 
of these became General Vo Nguyen 
Giap). This research produced a 
monumental volume. Les Paysans du 
Delta tonklnois (1936), which remains 
the great classic on Vietnam. Gourou 
next extended his studies to other 
plains of Indochina. In 1937 he was 
appointed to the Choir of Geography 
at (he Free University of Brussels, a 
solid base from which’ to study the 
populations of' Zaire and Rwanda. 
Elected in 1947 to the Chair of Tropical 
Studies at the College dc France in 
Paris, but still keeping his position in 
Brussels, he could roam the whole 
breadth , of the tropics. It- was an 
enormously complicated and varied 
field, and rural problems alone have 
sufficed to fill a long and active 
working life. 


In shaman country 


Gourou's vision of agricultural 
development would have benefited 
substantially if he had given greater 
title niton to thc role of cities and their 
relation to furm production. Since 
ancient times, the city has needed 
access to agricultural surpluses for 
survival, and lias caused such surpluses 
to be produced within its reach. 
Indeed, Gourou observes that success- 
ful tropical farming in Brazil or West 
Africa has recently developed around 
growing cities (he mentions, eg, Belem 
He Para, Brasilia, Ouagadougou, etc). 
But (he true relationship is broader and 
deeper, and had he realized (his. it 
migtit have helped belter to structure 
his somewhat rambling array of 
suggestions Tor thc immediate 
improvement of tropical agriculture. 

As in any book of such size and 


scope, there are some repetitions, a 
few self-contradictions, chiefly when 
economics are being discussed, and a 
few irrelevant paragraphs that were 
clearly on both the author’s notes and 
his mind. But the reader must not cavil: 
this Is the intellectual testament of a 
great scholar. It makes pleasant 
reading, and it Is convincing as long as 
Gourou is dealing with the potential of 
thc tropics and the si lack les currently 
imposed on it by u history which has 
defeated their geography. Less satis- 
fying, however, arc the concluding 
recommendations and solutions. 
These are helpful, cautious but patchy. 
One Teels that Gourou is avoiding 
many economic and poliiicnt factors, 
which hc often hints at with a sort of 
melancholy wisdom, as if they were 
merely transient phenomena. After 
all, he is a specialist in the rural tropics, 
not a general practitioner; ana his 
thought certainly remains Influenced 
by all that he knows of the geography 
and recent history of Indochina, which 
is enough to make anyone wary of 
predicting and prescribing. 

A lesson takes shape, as one reflects 
upon this book, and considers the 
stages by which different environments 
have been transformed by the march of 
civilization. Thc deforestation of huge 
areas in Asia. Europe and North 
America provided the ground for 
strong agriculturally based cultures, 
while in recent centuries grasslands 
and steppes where nomads once 
roamed nave been turned into, the 

S anodes of the world, in the Prairies, 
e Pampa, the Ukraine and Australia. * 
Now the time has come to develop the 
bounty’ of the tropics: it will be done 
gradually and differently by an urban- 


grad ually and different lyby an urban- 
based civilization. The process 
elsewhere was never really planned or 
orderly: probably it. will not be so fdr 
the tropics, either. 
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A generation flWji.thi^Western World's 
archetype of the f ’primfove^way of Ufe 
was modelled on' that of the Samoans, 
•New -Guineans and •; the Pacific 
Ialnnders. They were conceived of as 
gentle people, for the most part, who 



grew- up into recognizably decent 
human beings even though they beat 
their children less often and allowed 



their daughters more premarital sex 
tpnweaid. 

But the times have changed and so' 
has the 1 archetype: - now it is the 
Yahpmamo who . acf as the model. 
There are about 20,000 of . them 
scattered over a vast forest that spans 
the . -Venezuelan-Brazilian border. 
Apart front occasional, irruptions into 
history ; . when they ambushed a group 
of 1 exploiters or traders crossing over 
the rapids of: the upper. Orinoco, they 
, had , virtually; no contact with the 
" outside wbrla until the 1950s. Then the 
•ntissoharies came to save their souls. 
rNtat ."came ithe . anthropologists to 
; reeprd their way of life. They brought 
-;\Wlth thteut v the medics who, took 
• Mifiples;; of : • .every imaginable 
•,’Yanomarapv;- bodily , product and 


counted heads, identifying a couple of 
Yanomamo alleles as they did so. Then 
came the coffee-table photographers 
and documentary film-makers, 
followed by an experimental theatre 
group from Denmark which tried to 
engage in an artistic exchange with the 
Yanomamo shamans, renowned for 
their dramatic representations of the 
spirit? of thtf forest once they got -a 
headful * _ of ; “ haDudnogenio snuff. 
Nowadays- It js easy, for tourists who 
want to do something different to fly 
down from’ Caracas, for a cnilet 
weekend's ethnography. Most sinister 
of oil has been the invasion of the 
southern part of Yanomamo territory 
by Brazilian ranchers and tin miners, 
an invasion which has been denounced 
by Survival International and similar 
organizations but so far to only limited 
’effect !' 

Willy nllly, the Yanomamo have 
. become • media celebrities. Today, 
almost every Eriglish-speakmg student 
. of anthropology Is encouraged to road, 
in the first term, a simple monograph 
about them, written by Napoleon 
Giatnon, one of the first 
anthropologists to study them In any 
depth. The monograph's title, The 
Fierce People, refers to the Yanomamo 
tradition of interntedhe raiding, the 


warfare, in which only the men engage, 
boys are preferred to girls , and 
therefore a policy of selective female 
infanticide is followed. The. resultant 
imbalance in the sex ratio encourages 
the raiding of neighbouring villages to 
provide the young men with wives and , 
the older men with further wives^, Thus 
the .Yanomamo appear to be caught in 
drip'; of those vicious': drefes;* . that 
preoccupy gamp theorists, arid nuclear 
strategists.- . indeed, thp: ■ parallels 
between nuclear brinkmanship .and 
Yanomamo warfare. ;, have been 
examined ih all seriousness in the pages 
of. Time magazine. 

As a graduate student • in 
anthropology, Florinda Donner .was 
probably exposed to the Yanomamo 
literature early in her career. No doubt 
She was therefore only - too glad to 
accept the offer of an aeroplane lift to 
UiC Yanomamo region when she 
should have been grafting away on her 
doctoral research into the folk 
mededne of the Venezuelan, toast. 
While her frierids took off hunting, Ms 
Donner went looking for a shaman at a 
Yanomamo ' settlemdnt up-river. 


the language remarkably quickly; 
somewhat less quickly and less 
remarkably she also shed her clothes 
and pain ted. her body as the Indians 
do. ;. -• ■ ; . . .. 

-In 'a disarming, introduction, the 
author admits thau'for narrative affect, 
she has changed the order of events 
and rendered! the reported speech so 
that i( reads like normal ’Edglish. The, 
result, is a' cute adventure. , storyi ’ 
engagingly told, more like a novel than ' 


ig,. the the Mint of view or, her acceptance by 
be the the Yanomamo, her" field notebooks 
nge lhe were all. burnt for fon by ! the 
ten . (he ■Yanomatnb ‘children early on in ,her 
s itself stay. This made her steent less like an 
, Given outsider and she was merrily taken in 
lety to by the women of the Ullage. She learnt 


village doing the 'raiding was Itself 
raided a few years previously, Given 
the propensily of the society to 


an ethnography; In fact ltis difficult to 
tell where tne : - boundary between 
reportage and artifice lies in this book. 
Most of the specific details .it gives 
about b Yanomamo Ufe have, already 
been reported, in the anthropological 
literature and one assumes therefore 
that they stand, some chance Qf being 
true: However ft is pot so much the 
events related that strain the. reader's, 
credulity as the extent of the author's 
participation in them. But for those not 
tbo concerned with the objectivity of 
the nccount,^ Shab6no \% q good rendt 
Ms Dohnef tells- .urffh appropriately; 
seif-^eprecatoW:-' irony, how/- she 
.worked with itje women, harvesting 
thteir Burdens nnd cblleeting wild fruits, 
attended sbamanip curing sessions; 
drank the . , a^hes - of „ cremated 
'Yanomamo In banana soup; saw the 
men come .am) go on' raids add was. 

. Almost 1 captured hertejf; ini t\ couoter- 
raid, The story Culminates Id .a 


potion, she spends what appear to be 
several days copulating with a 
Yanomamo - shaman intent on 
papturlng her soul. Fortunately for the 
author, and for her readers,- he fails in 
his attempt and she lives to tell this 
tale. . '• -i • • " •; - 

: :!'For-, anyone interested,:, in. the 
Yanomamo j ratiier’.., than-', in '.Ms | 
Danner's adventures, whether :qf not 1 
she did the things she'describesis really 
neither here nor there: more important 
is the picture of Yanomamo life thnt 
she presents. From this point 61 view, 
the most unsatisfactory aspect of. the 
book is the : range of personalities that 
she dc&cibes. All her Yanomamo talk 
like middle-class Europeans who have 
developed an elliptical turp of phrase 
-from reading the. works of Carlos 
Castaneda. This image of the 
Yrinomamo contrasts sharply with the 
tifie given in Yanoama, the remarkable 1 
autobiography of Helena Valero, ri . 
Brazilian , who was kidiiappcd as -a girl 
by a Yjtripmifoo raiding party, or in Le 
Cercie ; des feuX i Jafcques .Uzot’s' 
rivottlrtg description of Yanomamo life 
based on ten years' anthropologltril 
fieldwork, . These" books'., present . 
Yrinqrii atria society as structured by 
Values $o alien td our o\yri that thri iribst 
toe can olrri for is.to gtidprstand It; sfocti: - 


mountain where, her senseof time and- 
spfice alttei;ed by some unidentified. 


-world is sealed. 
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Situated about twenty-five milcs-from 
Montpellier between the barren hills 
that descend front the Cfivenncs and 
the fertile coastal plain. Clermont 
ITfernult {formerly Clermont-dc- 
Lodrive) is a market town of some 
6,000 inhabitants, dependent largely 
on the vine nml with a small reputation 
as a health station. Physically little 
larger than it was in the late fourteenth 
century, when its population was 
ul ready touching the 5,000 murk, 
Clermont, like so many communities 
of the midi, has been by-passed hy the 
forces nf incJustrializsi lion . Yet for 
much of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries it was in the 
vanguard of Languedoc's burgeoning 
textile industry, which for a time 
rivalled and probably outshone that of 
northern France. Between 1715 and 
1756 Clermont was one of only three 
towns' in the province allowed to 
produce fine woollen cloth for the 
Levant. Providing between u quarter 
and a half Of the produce soakcu up hy 


Rejecting the idea that the changing without exception these occupied a of the midi but was responsible for 
fortunes oFCIcrmont can be elucidated middling to low position in Clermont's limiting the production of high-quality 
merely by reference to fluctuations in hierarchy of wealth and status. Not cloth to Clermont, Carcassonne and St 
the market or foreign competition only did the richer merchants lack the Chinian. At the same time these towns 
(significant though these were) Dr cushion of family resources, often were prohibited from producing lower- 
Thomson develops his argument expelling younger sons into the wider grade cloth. The ultimate stage m this 
around two closely interrelated world in order to preserve the family process was the 1 fixation system of 
themes. The first is the recurrent cycle patrimony, but they tended to treat 1741, which apportioned production 
of growth and stagnation which he their cloth-making ventures in a quotas to the vanous clothiers on the 
presents as an inherent characteristic speculative rather than entrepren- basis of the quality of their wares. An 
of pre -industrial manufacture and as curial fashion, over-investing wildly, attempt was also made to direct the 
itself inextricably bound up with the Yet -and this is but one of the many l fl bour force in accordance with the 
! ende " c y . splendid nuance, in . Thomson', 


transform themselves into merchants, 
landowners and rentiers. 


analysis - it was out of this uncertain 
situation, and from the ranks of the 
Empirically, the study confirms what artisans *« ■ Jw« 

lany others have shown: that the first emer 8 ^ a . n ®J^ QJR 
ilf of the seventeenth century was a possessing by the y 0r 


process was the “fixation system of 
1741, which apportioned production 
quotas to the various clothiers on the 
basis of the quality of their wares. An 
attempt was also made to direct the 
labour force in accordance with the 
quotas, which were revised every year. 
To ensure that the regulations were 
enforced Languedoc’s inspectorate 
was increased. Inevitably, such a 
system encouraged the clothiers to 
become not merely managers, as the 
size of their enterprises now required, 
but manipulators of officials and 
regulations, utilizing their protected 
position to seek easy profits. That is, 
until the market for doth in the Levant 
began, partly as a result of English 
penetration, to become much less 
certain and the merchants of Marseille 
switched from exporting cloth to other 


with u return to the smaii-scnlc whacking 450. Other restrictive 
production of low-quality doth which fnonsuros culminated in the decision in 
ri^iiiiirnrl mininifil iriltiiLfnlr«n! «inH <1 1737 to exclude nil but the sons and 


this rapidly expanding export trade the 
clothiers of Clermont prospered. 

In mid-century, however, the 
clothing industry uf Clermont and a 
number of other centres entered n 
period of crisis from which they never 
Fully recovered, i. K. i. Thomson's 
prime concern is to explain this 
outcome; and he does so by means of n 
rich ami extended analysis which 
combines a lucid presentation of detail 
with u compel! i ugly broad perspective. 


half of the seventeenth century was a e— 'd emoiovlnfl an size of the,r enterprises now required, 
period of growth and the second one of J“ een ™ b ut manipulators of officials and 

contraction, until the 1690s somewhat "JJJf \ the regulations, utilizing their protected 

uncertalnlyushered in the. five decades ^ ^ position to seek easy profit^ That is, 

of renewed expansion which preceded 2*^5 othe! industries such until the market for cloth in the Levant 

the final collapse. Characteristic of the began, partly as a result of English 

periods of expansion was a growing fbandoS^^ penetration, to become much less 

division of labour, indicated most hiiSsin the nS certain and the merchants of Marseille 

obviously by the existence of u number & 8 0 nn am n the w mrina switched ^om exporting cloth to other 

of specialist dyers, a concentration of Thiers bMnn*lo detach themwlie! commodities. At this juncture the total 
capital in the hands of an elite of ciotmers oecnn io ueiacn inemscives Henendence of the Clermontais on the 

merchant clothiers, and a consequent to rcin orce^tS export of woollen cloth via Marseille 

widening of the economic nnd socinl , 4 x 0 s IO r , .L- , r ” ■ 111 hecame a maior weakness 

gap between them nnd the majority of 1708 a new clothiers corporation was * 

weavers. By contrast the contraction uf established and the mastership fee T^eir position was made even more 
the post- 1 65(1 period was associated ™«cd from a mere 6 hvres to a perilous by the government s dramatic 
with a return to the small scale whackmg 450. Ollier restrictive abandonment of mercantilist controls, 
production of low-quality cloth which culminated in the decision in Concerned by the failure of these to 

required minimal investment, nnd a 1737 to exclude all but the sons nnd have the desired effect, and visibly 
reduction in the 1 divide between the sons-m-law of existing masters. impressed by the success of England's 

weavers and clothiers. Indeed, best At this point we encounter the J*h eral practices, the government 
equipped to survive were the artisanal, second of Thomson's major themes: H 1 ,*!?. le , 

family-based units which could utilize the way in which government restrictive legislation. Within a few 
their own labour and sustain intervention intensified the processes V ears , ® re w . as effective freedom of 
themselves from their own plots of generated by the-manufacturing cycle, manufacture in Languedoc. A rapid 
land. In the following period of Wedded to tne belief that only rigorous increase in the number of clothiers and 
recovery, which wiis far from stendy - state control could ensure the co- °* production ensued, together 

there were Four severe shorter crises operation of the manufacturers and fl ®*™ )US drop in quality. Faced 
between 1699 and 1720 - It was thus the necessary supplies of high- ^ th problems in the Levant and the 
the artisanal, manually proficient quality cloth, the government was a disruptions of the Seven Years War, 
entrepreneurs who proved most willing defender of merchant clothier Clermont s textile industry was 
adaptable. Out of thirty-one families exciusivityandmonopolypractices.lt p ,an . , ; ea “y over-extended. Almost 
known to have heen producing for the not only encouraged the development inevitably there followed the mass 
Levant barely hair survived and of guilds in the traditionally free areas withdrawal of the clothing dlite from 

productionandaflightinto commerce , 
the land or rentier activities. Of thirty- 

g /* i I six cloth-making concerns recorded in 

T T* thp PQ11CP Cleimont in 1753 only four remained in 

HIV vClUoW/ the 1780s. Although these were 

. gradually replaced by a new gerteration 


production of low-quality doth which , 5 , 
required minimal investment, and a . . c; 
reduction in the divide between the so ns-in-lav 
weavers and clothiers. Indeed, best At this 
equipped to survive were the nrlisanal, second of 
family-based units which could utilize the way 


labour 


sustain 


sons-in-law of existing masters. 

At this point we encounter the 
second of Thomson's major themes: 
the way in which government 
intervention intensified the processes 


themselves from their own plots of generated by the-manufacturing cycle, 
land. In the following period of wedded to tne belief that only ngorous 
recovery, which was far from steady - state control could ensure tne co- 
there were four severe shorter crises operation of the manufacturers and 
between 1699 and 1720 - it was thus the necessary supplies of high- 
the artisanal, manually proficient quality cloth, the government was a 
entrepreneurs who proved most willing defender of merchant clothier 
adaptable. Out of thirty-one families exclusivity and monopoly practices. It 


known to have heen p 


producing 
f survive 


not only encouraged the development 
of guilds In the traditionally free areas 
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1 ■ - ' ■■■■■-■■ i ■ 

Donald R. Kelley has set himself two 
. main objectives; to examine What he 


S n of the Reformation”, and it Is 
i relief that he turns to an account 
of the posting of broadsheets against 
the popish mass in six French dues in 
the early hours of October 17, 1534. ' 

Kelley's practice is markedly better 
than his preaching. He lias read widely 


“the replacement of cognation by Moreover the possibility of a further 
confession”, Calvin becoming for repetition of the cyclical process was 
many a father-substitute. And despite precluded by the development of 
the reservation that many elements of England's capital-intensive and 
medieval society persisted arid were technically advanced textile industry, 
even strengthened during the . Clermont remained a centre of hana- 


and m secondary works. He has a lively 
Section on jay preaching and a tailing 
and vivid account of the book trade, 
backed by facts and figures on its 
growth. The. occupational risks of 
printers were high: they had to face 
strikes by their discontented workers, 
confiscation and burning of theirstock, 
exile and execution.. Clandestine 
presses and ' the smuggling of 
pamphlets were feattires of, wench 
Calvinism,: and D’Aubigirt .in his 


concept and practice of propaganda, 
the modern language of revolution and 
reaction, and tne emergence, of 
political parties. It is not however with 
any , exhilaration that Kelley 
contemplates his interpretation of the 
legacy of the Reformation which, he 
writes, "for good or ill, and perhaps 
largely for ill, has continued to shape 
the modern World.” .. 

This book is intended to be Kelley's 


populace also returned to cultivating 
the land. 


presented by Thomson. Unfortunately 
such a bald prdcis cannot convey the 
richness with which the central points 
are elaborated, or, indeed, qualified 
where appropriate. One of tne. most 
significant sections of the book - almost 
a story in itself - deals with the 
foundation in 1674, just outside 
Clermont, of Villenouvelte. Said to be 
Languedoc's most magnificent royal 
manufactory this was an entirely self- 
contained institution providing homes 
nnd workshops for sixty families 
together with all the supporting 
services from a chapel to a tavern. 
Although its initial dependence on the 
great financiers of Languedoc, who 
alone could furnish the enormous suras 
required, nearly brought disaster, and 
although Villenouvette had to 
overcome major managerial and 
entrepreneurial weaknesses, it not 
only survived but remained active until 
1954. Moreover, as Thomson shows in 
one of his most effective passages, it 
played an instrumental role in first 
attracting a specialized workforce from ' 
distant parts and then disseminating its 
skills among the local population. 
Virtually all the clothier families who 
overcame the difficulties of the early 
eighteenth century had significant 
connections with the royal manu- 
factury. Its role as a generator of skill 
and experience is crucial to Thomson's 
argument, notwithstanding his 
generally adverse comments on the 
effects of state intervention. His 
analysis makes an outstanding 
contribution to our understanding of 
the impact of the state on French 
economic development. 

It should now be plain that this is not 
a narrowly economic study. Statistics 
are kept to the necessary minimum, 
being outweighed by the number of 
photographs, and although Thomson 
reveals a sure grasp of the technicalities 
of cloth production he is far from 
intimidating. His vision is broad and 
there is much of interest about the 
general structure of Clermontais 
society and the families, and indeed the 
houses, of those who composed It. 

No doubt there will be those who will 
be critical of certain assumptions which 
permeate the study. One wonders for 
instance about Thomson’s disregard 
for the problems created by the lack of 
an expanding home market; Yet such 
reservations arise only because of 
his determination to deal with 
fundamental questions in a large way. 
It Is no mean achievement to combine a 
major contribution to French local 
history with such a broad and 
penetrating analysis of the pre- 
industrial economy. Given the general 
usefulness of this work It - does, 
however, seem somewhat short- 
sighted not to have translated the 
substantial French quotations. '. 


Fighting for France 


and to conduct an experiment in the martyrs' 1 . „ _ „ ... wvi%tv 

writing of history designed to show knowledge of the pamphlets of this Seyssel V La Monarchic de Tmtice. 
that the problem of Ideology, period, based on his earlier study of Seyssel had a distinguished career 
‘unfortunately monopolized by Holman, enables him to give nrt under Louis XII as lawyer,. diplomat. 


Kelley's extensive Hexter's translation of Claude de 


nuimra, enuDies -mm io give an unaer umis aii as lawyer,. diplomat, 
sociologists and philosophers , is excellent account of the nroSnganda administrator and finally archbishop; 
fundamentally p historical one . _ warfare from 1562, when the Prince of He retired from politics ori Louis XlFs 
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Walerloo, now hesitant, now rtsh,- 
often clumsy and uncoordinated^ 
desperate, even suicidal. - Tno 
humiliations of his trial for treason ana 
the dignified courage with ..which he ; 
faced tne firing squad and himself gal* 
'the order to fire are not forgotten, i- 
have fought a hundred battles far 
France and not one against her.: ae 
declared. V ,; 


u ooijh - 1 In th’s det il d b’b ra h Raymond 

Napoleon's marshals were a 

briiuinf’ 6 Eo UP: nft r . a n Ve ’ S m hhr GS Charactered pSformance, whj« J* 
bn III ant, , foo often . squabbling 1 « fh - Rhm«n»> and the Real".' He 






tmp?edifttelypqmprehensihle to :] complex which shaped Protester 
jmere' historiai^. The;: Reformation, '■ con$dau$r}ett*Y The discussion i 
■ x.d^cribed^vafiotisly as “that primal : role . of the lawyers is much: 
it^oiriofthtiruWern world" anoas ^a general, , nnd we are successive! 


uridcrSlood i.to: ra . ylale nt t multi- keynote of i 
dhhenstorialt arid ( perhaps • multi- partms";; Vp 
directional. ' ’ jprdcess r which :. r 'heeds i YCrv^essenci 
.'Cxaiohutigi .from / ‘several angles", and finally;^ 
•iKfiSwv’ 5 ': chosdn direction . is J bm at the' vei 


‘ , V r* . auutigro ui rienun oniuam,: : too otten . squabbling ' 

scribe ‘Cretan •; society, ■ • and • the problems: of Jealously with one another. They cduld ^ 5 Romiinceandthe kmi- 

r. as -a: massive ; administration and ; policy . for the ■ L ■ 

tire pprteoition -benefit of the neV rod headstrong^ ^ ayMid&NonewS prbfesslona 1 

dProtestBntsejf-mbnarthjFrahds I. ; . : : ■ . . and it^ tahriot besaWTOr ^SfewS e x P ar t in , a 5^fUfhl!own 

Hexter tiinde hls translation as long j could, .have; achieved; either Journey fn seaich C of y°are e'nga^rtfr: 
srtcctaiyiivTold- ’ a ?^ W u* gratified to learn i IndiYidpahy, without Ae 1 '• ^“ESearo^^e?y1ase(»& 

■ “a Intention had been realized genius of Napoleon to. order, guide,; SuhS Jn En^r and in French. 

nSffior ill • reb ^ k !'. cdjoje. and spur them.; he ^ufi to advantjttaW 


t'? 'dajwnstortal, ;anilrnerhaps . parties’ll; VpartisJrfshlp rtmaiiied-.'ihe - **' : ll ]^ g^ticringnumbef few stand examined, the .memoirs of; Colonel 


Roots and uproots Elite performances 


Gfimini Salgfido 
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218pp. Macmillan. £15. 

0 313 27342 7 

Most of the papers collected in this 
volume were first delivered at a 
colloquium held some five years ago at 
the East-West Centre, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. The blurb misleadingly 
describes the contributors as “writers 
from around the Pacific" though in fact 
only four of the eleven fit the 
description - the Japanese Kenzaburo 
Oe, tbe Australian Tom Kenealty, the 
New Zealander Janet Frame and 
Albert Wendt from Oceania. A fur- 
ther volume containing contributions 
from the rest of tne twenty-five 
members of the original colloquium is 
promised. 

In his introduction the editor, a Sri 
-Lahkan critic and poet, outlines the 
nature, purpose and scope of the 
conference and the brief given to the 
contributors: 

The writers who attended the 
Honolulu two-week meeting had 
been asked to think in particular 
about the following topics: the 
nature of literature in relation to its 
roots in language and ethnic groups; 
the rote of the English Language in 
the new world literature oi the late 
twentieth century; and the question 
of the writer as an exile of either the 
enforced or the self-chosen variety. 
Any one of these topics would have 
served to keep an average gathering of 
writers and/or intellectuals talking for 
at least two weeks, especially in a place 
like Honolulu. One's misgivings are 
anything but dispelled by the two long 
interviews with Allen Ginsberg (one 
given to the editor) with which the 
volume opens. Entitled “Buddhist 
Meditation and Poetic Spontaneity" 
they contain . some interesting 
comments (following William Carlos 
William and Charles Olsen) on the 
importance of breath as a basic 
element in poetry (one of Ginsberg’s 
recent , collections is called Mind 
Breaths) and the relation . between 

1 m agism and the Japanese hallcu , but 
the excessively deferential tone of both 
interviewers produces a great deal of 
flabby sfclf-tndulgende from ' the 
Californian guru. 

. After this the brisk matter-of- 
. • factness of Tom Keneally's 
contribution has a bracing effect. It is 
odd but oddly stimulating too , to find a 
novelist writing what is in effect a 
critical Idtroduction to his own novel, 
but The Chant of Jimmie Blacksmith is, 
as Keneally says, still the only novel 
which examines the impact of 
European culture on the Aboriginal 
.. . mind from the standpoint of the latter, 
iand is virtually unknown in tbis country 
outside- departments of Common- 
wealth, . literature. Keneally's 
.. iUuminStipg !. remarks - will surely 
prompt many readers to hunt out the 
.. .- novel for themselves, My only regret Is 
' that' Keneally sees no occasion to 
discuss, even in pasting; the presence . 
of the Aboriginal thbme |n foe work of 
Patrick VMf&.'XWr&rt a- ■ - 


European imperialism and Arab- 

Islamic penetration. He discusses and nannie VI 
illustrates various responses of the L«;iiiiia ’’ 
African writer to his cultural situation - — ■■ ■ — ■ — ■ 
“ethnic submission", Negritude, Michael Eti 

“unmedioted exposition” , the building T . - . „ mi 
of stylistic bridges and so on . Soyinka’s TbeDevelopmi 
concluding plea for a proper 368pp. Hutchii 

recognition of traditional culture £5.95). 

against the wilder ravings of vulgar 0 146420 X 

Marxism is as eloquent as it is timely. It 

finds a pallid echo in R. K. Narayan's One of the thei 
slight piece whose unexceptionable of African Dr 
banalities are worth following through would preserv 
for the sake of the final paragraph of Africa are 
which provides a link between an encouraging ti 


Dennis Walder 

Michael Etiierton 

Tbe Development of African Drama 

368^. Hutchinson. £12 (paperback, 

009 1:46420 X 

One of the themes in The Development 
of African Drama is that those who 
would preserve the traditional culture 
of Africa are actually destroying it, 
encouraging the desire to perfect the 
arts of pertomance. but at the cost of 


that the man, by then a seaman on 
ships from Lagos to Liverpool, had 
completely forgotten the saga. But do 
wc also then need a further fifteen- 
page summary of the saga and the play 
which came out of it? 

Etiierton clearly knows his material 
- especially that aerived from parts of 
Africa witn which he is Familiar: he was 
born and brought up in Zambia, where 
he went to teach and help promote 
drama in the rural areas; and he now 
works as Reader in Drama at Ahmadu 
Bello University in Zaria, Nigeria. In 
other areas his knowledge is at times 
shaky: his report on, Tor example. 


episode of the Ramavana and arts of pertomance. but at the cost of 

Narayro s fine novel The Man-Eater of losing touch with the community which laSSf 


Malgttdi. alone gives them meaning ana value, 

Poets are represented by A. K. culture planners, academics, KavXab^ 

Ramanujan antfR. S. Parlhasarathy. playwrights and theatre directors who inv care to 

though the former (who is also want to rescue the traditions ravaged Jgieascd himreif from Ih^’nuir 
professionally concerned with by long years of “colonialism and Sight of toe notion might 
anthropology) takes as his theme the settlerisn/ may mean well, but they do Jgjgj EtherlonTo ronfront I his 
many and various ways in which not understand the “cultural „t more dSb H 

cultures engage with ench other, dynamics of what they are doing. A reKinelv honest about the fact 

ShfMTStaSk^fiSi 


tne culture planners, academics, 
playwrights ana theatre directors who 


TLS JANUARY 14 1933: 


Rifts in 
the lute 


Imre Salusinszky 

Kristian Smidt 

Unconformities In Shakespeare's 

History Plays 

207pp. Macmillan. £17.50. 

0 333 32389 0 

According to Shelley, Milton 
“conceived the Paradise Lost as a 
whole before he executed it in 
portions". It is possible, though more 
difficult, to make a similar assumption 
about Shakespeare's histories, seeing 


want lo People' s Plays. In any case, to' have them as parts, not merely of an histon- 

bJ onB of “ro IcmSfem Xd ^leased himself from the numbing cal sequence, but of a mythic cycle. 

ttvdn weight of description might have Opposed to any such ho istlc approach 


not understand the “cultural 10 SrK 

dynamics" of what they are doing. A SSCSSmi-, L fartlhat* 

more cynical view might suggest that ™'SV < hS tjfi? nwISSiJhtiJ 

by making popular dnnees or theatre 


essay in the book, dealing with his first by making popular dances or theatre ^ 


decision to ab&nuon writing poetry in 
English for the Tamil language in 
which he feels he is, or must be, rooted. 
It is a decision which those who know 
his poetry, even through the extracts 
given here, can only regret, a point well 
argued by Wiiliam Walsh in a long 
essay in fois volume dealing with the 
different relationship between 
language and literature in Britain and 
in some developing countries. Walsh's 
essay also examines some poems by 
another distinguished Indian poet 
writing in English, Ntssim Ezekiel. 

The other papers Include one by 
Janet Frame on the subtleties and 
hazards of cross-cultural encounters 


Opposed to any such holistic npproach 
is tne atomistic one which breaks the 
sequence down into individual plays, 
or even into individual -scenes by 
various hands. Kristian Smidt tends 
towards the second approach, 
rejecting the nation of an octaiogy 
based on the "Tudor myth" in fnvour of 
two imperfect tetralogies, based on the 
fortunes of York nnd Lancaster 


his great expectations of England and ruling class are ddiberntcly inculcating for on 

JjJL w tf n rc , shallc .™ d * nnd bis [JlS talSkf Idwf In n "eSh« CMC intellectual dlitc. He admits that for the ‘wo imperfect tetralogies, based on the 

decision to abandon writing poetry in individualist ideas. In cither case, monM . n . t h cr c seems to be no wav out fortunes of York nnd Lancaster 

English for the Tamil language in according to Michael Ethcrton, the . lexccnt to try an( j unt | C rstand more respectively. His book is concerned 

which he feels he is, or must be, rooted. J>f».o/«hc peopje" are deprived of c S, h e proSsbywTiiTsodetS with^ textual criticism, but it largely 

It is a decision which those who know their living art, their culture^ His main s | inpes j ts ar f But his uttack upon the avoids the masonic language of 

^ FhTn n kln D oVtKhole Sulatlorfi^a fem^iar “Euro- cent red" approach to <l« art ^ .P a P e « cornpositors 


thinking of S population in a J-g" EESSSL on 

society, it does not seem possible to ^ r ” Wh °rS?^,!S 

talk about the development of theatre 


analysing the future of its economic _*!L 

and political developmeof. Spo”^ he hfS^ SSle™- thS 

Etherton offers a lengthy senes of tradition or Marx and Machcrey. 
accounts of the conditions which have . 


he himself relies - the 


with names like "A" and “B". - 
Within the individual plays, Smidt 
finds numerous “unconformities", a 
rather clumsy geological terra here 
signifying inconsistencies, or expect- 
ations left unfulfilled. Tentatively 


production 


erformancc or important, of course; but ti is vital 


explaining these, he rejects multiple 

accounts oi me conumons wmen nave authorshfp, finding instead “throw* of 

led up to and which surround the mind, new inspiration, fusion ol old 


publication of a wide range of plays when, as here, the critic addresses 
from various parts of (mainly students. No doubt the A frican student 
Anglophone) Africa. The. plays are audience Etherton has in mltid (and' 


naturalism’ 


and a long, sensitive and impassioned Anglophone) Africa. The plays are SJKyjjJ bartfffoJlBSjSa 
account of three twentietWnlury ca‘egorfred according to -the issues . STmI to™ £ 
poets by foe editor which deserves a ' Which his. overall approach f suggests - 
fos ponderously off-putting title than the _ survival of oraJly transmitted 


less ponderously off-putting title than 
“Pontifex and Srapegoat; Hie Poet in 
TVentieth-Century Western Culture"- 
The final paper by the Oceanian writer 
Albert Wendt conveniently 
summarizes most of the right 
questions: 


ooriderOuslv off-outting title than the survival of orally transmitted hw™* 0 . • 

rtifex and /rapeaoat: Ae Poet in theatie;the growth of "liierary" or Pjgjjff *Y* n .. Jjf. th .?_ d _ e 3 ,,ltl °"j 

ntieth-Centurv Western Culture" ari theatre, and the institutions _ ac, .» w* 11 ® ana 

final paper ^the Oceanian writer which promote it; the relationship f foalogue ^But^ wiren. a^tbe.same 


between written . — — . „ „ . . . 

performance; "protest” theatre; and so ascendancv" and “the late bourgeob 
on. There is detailed discussion of the woiM" goby without definition, much 
work of individual playwrights such as lcas explapatton, then something 
Solyinka, Ngugi. Ama Ata Aldoo. to be wrong. Or are such terms 
Rotimi, Ebranim Hussein, as well as of commonly used and understood 
such groups as the -South African among the inteUectuai "tfhtc",. as 
"Workshop ’71" and Serpent . Players, opposed to the "masses" we hear so 
Gibson Rente’s troupe and Herbert mUch about? 

Oguhde'sYoruba Travelling Theatre, Etherton'? aesthetic: apparently 


and time » 


a. Is there' such a creature as- 

/traditional culture?. •' 

b. If there is, what period in the 
growth of a culture is to be called 
traditional? 

c. If traditional cultures do exist. . . 
to what extent are they colonial 
creations? 

d. What is authentic culture? 

e. Is the differentiation we usually 
make between the culture(s) of 
our urban areas (meaning 
foreign) and those of our rural 
areas (meaning traditional) a 
valid one? ■ 

It is heartening to find these and 
related questions raised and discussed 
by writers and intellectuals. The truly 
encouraging new? would be that their 
discussions were heard and heeded by 
those who control the dissemination of 
“culture" in the areas concerted. 


as the -South African - 


and new material, reliance on sources, 
excision, addition, revision, and, in 
minor things, carelessness". 

A collision of diverse sources, for 
example, is used to explnip the 
decreasing prominence In Richard U 
raven to the murder of Gloucester. 
Shakespeare began the play intending 
a revenge-tragedy based on the 
popular Woodstock , but was deflected 
by Holinshed into emphasizing 
Richard's martyrdom over his 
criminality. There correspondingly 
arises an. . ambivalence towards 
Bolingbroke, at somd points an 
apparent instrument- of. heavenly 
retribution, at others a Machiavellian 
seif-seeker. 


summanes 


anecdotes, 


Oguride's Yoruba Travelling Theatre, Etherton’? aesthetic ; apparently * , In Henry VI, Pan 1, Smidt finds that 
There is too much in this book.' riplies on a notional "mass" audience as foe tyro themes, of war in France and 
Efoerton's argument is muffled by its main criterion of value. This ha? its wmjrrnR. lords m England, are. 
detail, by production reports, plot use, since for too long the accessibility unconymclnaly blended.^ He^pports 
summaries arid . anecdotes. It is of drama and: its function in. (he. *!? eor XJ „ ® 
illuminating to learn how the Nigerian: community, in Europe no less than in 
playwright John Pepper Clark became Africa, have -been, ignored -or • 
obsessed withtheljo saga he heard as a undervalued.; But there are other 2 a “ d . J,of/iCTiiy Vi 
boy of nine, which eventually emerged criteria, loo . And Michael Efoerton’s “LSS? 
as his English-language play Ozidl - approach tends to lead to a 
and now co-exists vrifo recordings of preoccupation with the kind of work 

the "original" narrative performed on which inevitably confirms what the '.J™!! 

cine-film, sound-tape. Ioug-playinB "mass" audience wants. Is there no n^r Men 

record - and it is an added, delightful place for the drama which subverts qr 1 

irony that, years after he had undcrmines. which tries to release 

■nraftiiaimA Frnm ’ iinlvorcilv 1 nnd nMnlp frnm thn onn nfidmlnov- nnV -JlghtinB. . be IS,. SE)FS uQlluI, ail 


illuminating to learn how the Nigerian: community, in Europe no less than in 
playwright John Pepper Clark became Africa, nave -been, ignored -.or 
obsessed with the Ijo saga he heard as a undervalued.; But there are other 
boy of nincj which eventually emerged criteria, too. And Michael Efoerton’s 
as his English-language play Ozidl - approach tends to lead to a 
and now co-exists with recordings of preoccupation with the kind of work 
the "original 11 narrative performed on which inevitably confirms what the 
cine-film, sound-tape, long-playing "mass” audience wants. Is there no 
record - and it is an added, delightful place for the drama' which subverts qr 
irony that, years after he had undermines, which tries to release 
graduated from university and people from foo grip of ideology - any 
received various academic honours,* ideology? Or is it only the “dlite" who 


I ’from university and people from foo grip of ideology -any ^ Sm,dl * 

various academic honours,? ideology? Or is it only the "dlite" who • interpolation. 


Pepper Clark sought out the story- can, gui 
teller of his childhood, only to discover posttjon? 


guiltily, : criticize 


The' chequered. South 


v;,* Wtalrahgi . frdpi . several angles!'; ana nnauy tne iqwyeriy mentpllty lay « ve i v . Than the - WtWnn -k 
A qrtf -di»cil6n-.fe W foe' ; very . heart of Idebloglcal 

folJoiY.hlm . ; When ■ Koiley hvoVci 1 from tyjirit he :woVk‘ ari'-firiSSnatlbiv toward' 

• ^ : .- ?9lla xnicror; ^maci^hlstoly b^rissa'. sdcioibglcai • aVgumenl’': 

^nlics of Leo Spitzqr, which iri ye^y long StriaBS. Hc passes quickly ' accordingly^ c)QsscSTijm os a 
proceeds by . moving hack amJfprlh fram foc aLtncks pf Tefomicrs oh the figure 1 in The hi?tory of politic 
between 'word details’ and the cult of the Vtifrftv Mnrv- A 


VAOIIIIHV.: WIO UI 6 U 1 UUI w, , j. 

Octave : Leva vasseu^ •. 'rind;' 

■ Etiehne : Frpricbis • Girard, c --bofo P[ 

. 'whotft spiVetf ron Ney*? staff betwfiW 
• Ifinfi- nnH 18141 Horricks keeps a 



... Keu?a^.:to c )fe 
refers to foe ingrained cebtrjpetal : 
. .tendency of Japanese culture, < 
embodied in literature and life-style by 
Yukio Mishima, and the heed he sees 
.. for shifting attention from the new 
.Centre, Europe and America, "towards : 
foe vital culture of our.owp peripheral 
areas, ,It must meaii the redefinition of 
/the Japanese as a people among other 
iperipheral. Asian peoples.” Given the 


mpefoosity g 6 t ; jtitjy : 


halarice, 


(rt'Neythe 


, • . to see how this doubtless worthy atm is 
a h to be realized- Hie attempt to illustrate 
; : the centripetal tendency in Japanese 


between ’word derails’ and the 
conceptual locus to which they refer in 
order to transcribe a 'historical circle' 
of meaning, analogous to the 
'hermeneutical circle' described by 
Gadamer and others”. Tire dizzied 


piydjol. 



Rupert Chri s ^ anse11 

John Pikqulis - 

The Art of! William Faulkner 

242pp. Macmillan. £17.50. 

0:313 300947. 

John ; T. Matthews 

The Play of Faulkner's Language 

278p^. Cornell University Press, 

0 80141413 X 


a fictional representation of the South dedinea; to discuss at all), and it is . 
which obsessed him. This sense of an Faulkner's complex treatment of “the 


. The moat radical suggestions, 
concern- foe Falslaff scene? in the 
fferiry TV plays. Why, In Henry IV, 
Part 2, is Falstaff -recruiting from 
Justice ^Shallow -in Gloucestershire, 
. • whin ' he is Supposedly heading, for 
battle . in Yorkshire? According - to 
^mldtThe is really on his way to foe 
Shrewsbury battle of Henry IV, Part 1\ 


overall pi 
excessive 
invited c 


the scerle originally 
unitary Henry TV, which Shakespeare 
bifurcated when Falslaff started 
getting out of hand. It Is a rather 
clumsy expansion of the original scene 
which supposedly leads Fslslnff to 
choose bis . four soldiers, leave for 
dinner and rttum asking "which men 


Hy- belonged to a 
which Shakespeare 


structure which explains and pardons 

- •«« ^ r Y * 1 rt !1 


introduction - 


inaww nuu iiBuiG i, .uiuMi iiiuis kuiiiui«uGJuira, uHiain.eu| . . ,, , -. nir Ai -.1 " .... ... . 

will not t quite fit. , He prefers to and factual - but it contains a lot or:, J, "“y* 7 , ot h fi ^hand, 

emphasize., the ; .freewheeling, solid and thoughtful close reading: 
cumulative • ; qualities of Epulkners John. ; T- : Matthews's Derridcan 
fiction rather than ils doliberntenoss-, perepeedve is predictably even more ; 

and the book resolutely 7 qnd at times partial, and impossibly rarified- J ^m-Snailpw s conscripts. Or ne might 
frustratingiy -- refuses ib make final would like to meet q. reader who hM' :De J^ I WH c ‘ . 
characterizations. The seven chapters, , foought thai 77ie Sound ahd the Fury 
without Introduction or conclusion, "pttees tlie CpmpSOabrqthers* longing 
; dp not puil together, arid they arc not .for. Caddy - as a synecdoche of. the 
meant to: If Faulkner is bewildering, writer's . desire .for manufactured 


r soils.' Vew. : ttaasibnaBy “»•- 
kies a jarring 4 iipte»‘foJJ ’jgl 

id df .foe detail' 

i; , but' his hook is;Cpn^fedtiy 


i> iv^taythA, '.jipt’a' distinctive .feature bf the 
-!-..^J^ariesp Variety, ,. 




The novel? of Faulkner, like those of : dp not pull together, arid they arc not .for. Caddy .as a synecdoche of the 
Hardy. Compton-Bumett, or even .jnerint to; If Faulkner i? bewildering, writer's. . desire for manufactured 
. Emily Bronte, exist in an imagined but that is "a reflection of the demand he presence in the text". No one. would 


v L^porteptive paper ori : "The . New 
foe post-colonial phase,, 

*A e . : w° : '" emies 


specific and-enclosed landscape, which makes on 'his readei 
delimit? the possibilities of experience. - themselves to his work 
Later in -hn, career,. .Faulkner also . he. has done; a re 
, seem? to , naye felt an increasing ingrained • familiaril 


. . . That therC are fractures within focSe : 
plays, as set. out by SinidL.’.is 
undeniable. But tNeir most profound 
Speeches still point towards a biding 
myth of fall and redemption fn- the 


ingrained familiarity 


his of foterpretatiari, the idea of .foe 




|0foCi(tffc- 


African /cultures 


“a prophet now inspir’d", and of Ids 
country as "This other Eden" which 
“Hath made a Shameful conquest of 
itself". 



